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Aotes. 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 

The early history of this celebrated dramatist 
and architect, born in 1666 (I keep to the earlier 
date), is confessedly obscure. Having noted se- 
yeral dates and circumstances, altering various 
statements as hitherto received, and confirming 
others, the record of them in “N. & Q.” may be 
serviceable to future writers. 

There is now little doubt that the Christian name 
of Sir John’s father was Giles, although Cunning- 
ham in The Builder, xx. 651, and in the Hand- 
book to London, urges that a William living in 
Lawrence Pountney Lane, was the father. It has 
been assumed that this Giles was a merchant resi- 
dent in Walbrook, where his father, also named 
Giles, lived and died. The late A. A.(an esteemed 
contributor to ““N. & Q.”) was the first to find 
at Heralds’ College the statement that Giles, jun., 

~“died at Chester, circa annum 1689, and was 
there buried.” (Encyc. Brit. 8th edit., xxi. 515.) 

That it was Giles, jun., who married Elizabeth, 
“daughter of Sir Dudley Carleton, is confirmed by 
the statement in Noble ( College of Arms), that 
Sir John bore his mother’s shield quartered with 
his own coat of arms; and this Giles, jun., is de- 
scribed also in Bloome’s Britannia, 1673, p. 356, 
as “Giles Vanborough of Chester, Gent.” 

Cunningham's date (given in his Lives of 
Painters, &c.) of 1715 for the death of Giles, jun., 


| is ‘an error caused by confusing him with another 


| person, which has done further mischief, but I am 
| now enabled to clear it up. He wasthe first tonotice 
the statement in Evelyn’s Diary of May 31, 1695, 
that “Mr. Vanbrugh was made secretary to the 
commission (for Greenwich Hospital) by my no- 
mination of him to the lords”; and he thereupon 
assumed that it was John, to his gratification, and 
it has been adopted as true by other writers. I 
find however—first, that “ Mr. Vanbrug, secretary 
to the commissioners of Greenwich Hospital and 
comptroller of the Treasury Chamber,” died Nov. 
20,1716; and, secondly, that his name was “ Wil- 
liam,” not John. 
This William might proba 
elder brother, or one of the two yt 
Giles, jun.; possibly the Vanbrug, 
merchant, son of Giles (sen ), yhom, among 
others, T. Fuller dedicated his Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine in 1650” (Noble), or even the son of 
that William, also named “ William Vanbrugh, 
gent., of Walton and Whitehall,” mentioned by 
Le ve, Harl. MS. 5802, p. 86 
rhe memoir by A. A, intimates that John was 
many years in the army, having attained a 
captaincy before he quitted it. May we suppose 
that, tired of play-writing, which he then took 
up, or wishing to settle, his relative William, then 
holding office under government, as above seen, 
ybtained for him the office of “ comptroller of the 
royal works,” an appointment which I have found 
a John Vanbrugh eld in 1702, as well as in 1704; 
and that it is the John in question may be con- 
sidered decided by f “Sir John Van- 
in 1718, for he 


brugh, Comptr ! 
enwich Sept. 9, 1714 


ave been the 
hers, of 


for 
1or 


ler,” 

had bee n knighted at Grr 
(or Sept. 19, or even Dec. 19), upon the accession 
of George I., who reappointed him comptroller. 
He was not then appointed, as stated by Dallaway 
in Walpole’s Anecdotes. This earlier date of 
office is now brought forward for the first time, 
and is important for elucidating his professional 
career. It is confirmed by the following extract 
(from D’Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, the 
“Secret History of the Building of Blenheim”) 
which has not been hitherto noticed. Vanbrugh 

“ represents himself as being comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
works, and as such was appointed [ this would have been 
in 1705] to prepare a model, which model of Blenheim 
House Her Majesty kept in her palace, and gave her com- 
mands to issue money according to the direction of Mr. 
Travers, the queen’s surveyor-general; that the lord 
treasurer appointed “Her Majesty's own officers to super- 
vise these works,” &c. 

In the first list of directors or standing com- 
mittee at Greenwich Hospital, appointed under 
the commission of Queen Anne, dated July 21, 
1703, occurs a “ John Vanburgh, esq.,” who may 
have been the John in question, the same relative 
being secretary to the commission as above shown. 

As to Vanbrugh’s professional education (if 
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any) in architecture there is as yet no definite in- 
formation’ found. It is seldom referred to by 
writers, but it is the portion of his history to 
which I have devoted more attention. The fol- 
lowing remarks may help to a solution of the 
doubts. I have shown above, that he held office 
in the Board of Works as early as 1702 (the date 
of his appointment I hope yet to discover). In a 
letter dated July, 1703, to his friend Tonson, then 
at Amsterdam, he asks him to send “a Palladio 
in French, with the plans of houses in it.” Van- 
brugh’s first eqeented work appears to have been 
his own theatre in the Haymarket, commenced 
about the middle of 1703, and opened in 1705 or 
1706, which does not seem, as regards the vexed 
question of acoustical properties, to have been 
considered a very satisfactory performance. <A 
difficulty now arises as to which was his next 
work—Castle Howard or Blenheim. The former 
is usually placed first, as early as 1702—perhaps 
copying Dallaway’s note in Walpole’s Anecdotes; 
and Vanbrugh’s appointment in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege is attributed to Lord Carlisle’s employment of 
him. But I am not quite satisfied as to the cor- 
rectness of so early a date for the commencement 
of Castle Howard. Campbell, in his Vitruvius 
Britannicus (vol. i.) published about 1717, states 
that it was “ built anno 1714”; and the inscrip- 
tion on the obelisk in the park, recording the im- 
provements made by the earl, states (as given in 
two books) that the earl “began these works in 
the year mpcoxtI.” I have, however, very lately 
met with a passage in one of Vanbrugh’s letters, 
dated July, 1703, in which he says that “two 
hundred men were at work at Carlisle,” and a 
new quarry was found. Could the works have 
been delayed from 1702 or 1703 until 1712. 

Can any of your readers say whether Lord Car- 
lisle was a member with Vanbrugh of the Kit- 
Kat Club? This might account for an early friend- 
ship, which continued as late as after the death of 
the Duke of Marlborough (1722), when Sir John 
was travelling in England with the Ladies Howard, 
and was refused admittance to Blenheim. 

What he said of himself as comptroller in de- 
signing Blenheim is given above. This was begun 
in 1705 or 1706, and “ built,” states Campbell, 
“anno 1715.” Cunningham says it was Sir John’s 
“last work”! yet it was not fit to receive the 
duke until about August, 1719. Then comes 
King’s Weston, Gloucestershire, “ finished 1713”; 
and to his other and later works and his appoint- 
ments I need not refer, for I have already taken 
up much space. Those in the Heralds’ College 
are perhaps correctly explained in A. A.’s memoir 
of Vanbrugh. They are wrongly stated by Cun- 
ningham. 

The suggestion I have to offer is this: that 
when appointed comptroller, he assumed to be an 
architect by virtue of his office; and in 1705 he 





was called upon by the queen to provide a design 








for Blenheim, as much for this reason as that there 
was no one else of position to make it in the 
office of her works, but himself and Sir C. Wren 
then seventy-three years of age and busily én. 
gaged. The only other person qualified (for Gibbs 
had not appeared) was Nicholas Hawksmore, 
favourite pupil and clerk of Sir C. Wren’s; he 
was also attached to the Board of Works as clerk 
of the works at Kensington Palace, and became 
secretary to the board in later years. He certainly 
acted as assistant surveyor to Vanbrugh at Blen- 
heim, and perhaps at Castle Howard (but of this 
last I have no proof), the mausoleum at which 
place he designed for the same earl after Van- 
brugh’s death. He was a very clever draughtsman 
and talented designer, as his own works show, and 
capable of giving Vanbrugh all the assistance he 
might require. 

I have never seen any drawings by Vanbrugh 
(“N. & Q.” 38, v. 498). Are there any known 
to be by him of any of his works ? W. P. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS. No. VIII. 


Here are three short poems from a Cotton MS., 
of which the second is good fun, and the third a 
half-comical lament over this idle business Love: 


(FILL THE CUP, PHILLIP.) 
[ Cotton MS. Vespasian, A xrxv., leaf 47.) 


l 
ffyli* the cuppe, phylyppe, and let vs drynke a drame + 
ons or twyse abowte the howse, and leave where we 

begane. 
I drynke to yow, swete harte, soo mutche as here is in, 
desyeringe yo" to followe me, and doo as I begyn ; 
And yf yow will not pledge, 
yow shall bere the blame ; 
I drynke to y* with all my harte, 
yf yow will pledge me the same. 

(WILFUL WIVES). 
[ Cotton MS, Vespasian, A rxv., leaf 146, back.) 
A Ballet. 

The man ys blest that ly ves in rest, 

And so can keepe hym stylle ; 

and he is A-coruste, that was the first 

that gave hys wyff her wyll. 

What paine and greff, without relief, 

shall we pore men sustayne, 

yff every gyle | =Jill) shall have her wyle, 

and over vs shall reigne ? 

Then all our wyves, during ther lyves, 

wyll loke to do the same, 

and beare in hand yt ys As lande 

that goeth not from the name. 

There ys no man whose wysdome canne 

Reforme A wylfull wyff, 

but onely god, who maide the rod 

for our vnthryfty lyffe. 








* Every final Il is crossed as if for e. 
+ Or “draine.” 
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Let vs therefor crye owt and rore, 
and make to god request, 

that he redresse this wilfulnes, 
and set our harth at rest. 


Wherefor, good wyves, amend youre lyves, 


and we wyll do the same, 
and kepe not style that noughtye wyle 
that haith so evell A name. 

flinis. 


(LOVE, THIS IDLE BUSINESS). 


[ Cotton MS. Vespasian, A rrv., leaf 149.) 


A Ballyt. 
A horsse chuyng on the brydle 
in the stable ys but Idle, 
So a lover not well proving 
is but Idle in hys loving. 
oft complaning, smale redressing, 
much disdaning, smale realesing, 
much ensuyng, smale obtayning, 
much vneasse and lytle ganing, 
changing of hartis with sub[ t jlenes, 
ys love, this Idle busynes. 
Cullered wordis for outward feaning, 
croked sygnes for outwardes craving, 
inwarde mede and outwarde sorowe, 
glad to night and made to morowe, 
now in casse for to be eassed, 
now content and now displeased, 
owtward loy and outward boasting, 
litle worthe and mykle costing, 
thus fynding of newfanglenes 
ys love, this Idle busynes. 
Much begune and lytle endid, 
much amisse and litle mended, 
much devised, much invented, 
muche dispised, nought contented, 
much complaning of hartes distresse, 
muche thinge wrong, and no redresse, 
muche devising, all for winning, 
as nie the end as the beginninge, 
doting of braine with dessines, 
ys love, this Idle bussines. 
Lytle sleping, mykle watching, 
mykle loking, lytle catching, 
often wyshing, smale thinges having, 
often spending, smale thinges saving; 
laugle love, lowre love, all one matter; 
lyke the nature of the water, 
alwayes ruaning, never seasing, 
yet the rever styll incresinge, 
so dothe the fole never seasse 
in love, this Idle busines. 
I, which do this love discover, 
am as Idle as the lover, 
for my laboure nothing getting, 
nor to the lover no profitting, 
to my harte no ioy nor easing, 
nor to other nothing pleasing, 
vnto me * paine in the writing, 
paine to other in resyting ; 
thus my labore may be thankeles 
for my Idle besynes. 

flinis. 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 
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EARLS OF KELLIE. 


Thomas, ninth Earl of Kellie, and his brother 
Methven, the tenth lord, who survived the former 
but a short time, were the only existing male 
descendants of the first peer of that name. He 
was a cadet of the old family of Erskine, originally 
barons; but who, in the reign of Robert III., had 
succeeded as heirs of line to the very old earldom 


| of Mar, which had existed prior to the time of 


Malcolm Canmore. Through Elyne de Mar, the 
daughter of Earl Gratney and his countess, the 
sister of Robert de Bruce, the Erskines became 


| the heirs of line; and as all the old earldoms were 


inherited by heirs female, Sir Robert Erskine— 
a baron in his own right, jure sanguinis—ulti- 
mately had the sole right to the honours and 
heritages of the De Mars. 

After being deprived of their rights for upwards 
of a century by the tyranny and oppression of the 
first five Jameses, the heir of Mar was restored by 
Queen Mary and her Parliament in 1565; and, 
during the minority of her son, was a short time 
Regent of Scotland. Of this high-born nobleman 
was descended Thomas Erskine, who had the good 


| fortune to find favour with James VI.; and who, 


| descendant of a nobleman of the court of Mac- 


having assisted at the wholesale slaughter of the 
elder branches of the Gowrie family, received a 
large share of their vast estate, and was subse- 
quently created Viscount of Fenton and Baron 
Dirleton—being the name of estates belonging to 
the Gowries, and which had been inherited by 
them in right of Janet Halyburton, Baroness of 
Dirleton in her own right. ‘This was the first 
viscounty created in Scotland. The patent is 
dated March 18, 1606. Upon. March [5, 1619, 
the viscount was elevated to the earldom of Kellie 
by patent to him and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, to his heirs male bearing the name 
and arms of Erskine. 

The large estate inherited by their male issue in 
course of time became very much impaired; and 
although at one period apparently flourishing, 
the family gradually disappeared off the face of 


| the earth, and at last became reduced to two 


noblemen — the last of the direct line. Earl 
Thomas was much esteemed by his friends—an 
excellent landlord, but of quiet habits. There is 
a private print of his lordship in his robes, which, 
judging from the countenance, indicates great 


| benevolence.. He was then, probably, about seventy. 


Both Earl Thomas and his invalid brother, Earl 


| Methven, lamented the probable extinction of the 


family honours, although the extensive remainder 


| to heirs male indicated the —- of a revival. 


This was a frequent subject of conversation 


| amongst the family circle and friends of their 


lordships. It was believed that the chief of the 
Erskines, the Earl of Mar, might establish his 
tight; but then it was thought unlikely that a 
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beth or Malcolm Canmore would bother himself 
about a peerage granted by King James, “ the 
sapient and saxt.” 

Some curious evidence as to the fear of the 
earl has been preserved. His friend, Viscount 
Asbathnot, deponed in the House of Lords that 
Earl Thomas could not believe that Lord Mar 
“would make a claim,” his title being so much 
more ancient than his own. Another friend, 
Lori Colville of Culros, spoke positively to the 
anxiety of Earl Thomas on the subject of his 
title, and his apprehension that the antiquity 
of the Mar earldom would be an insuperable 
objection to Lord Mar’s putting himself to any 
expense in obtaining a peerage of little compara- 
tive importance to himself.* 

Resolved to make an effort to preserve the dig- 
nity, and to tempt the Earl of Mar to claim it, 
Earl Thomas had recourse to this device. He 
executed an entail of his lands and barony of 
Cam} pon a certain series of heirs, not neces- 
sary here to enumerate; but as there remained a 
small fraement of the lands and earldom of Kellie, 
he settled it upon such heir male as would be 
entitled to succeed to the earldom of Kellie, and 
created a trust to carry this settlement into effect. 
Thi® estate consisted of the ruins of Kellie Castle 
in Fifeshire, and the lends surrounding it. The 
rental is supposed to have been somewhere be- 
tween five or six hundred a-year. 

This saved the earldom, The late Earl of Mar, 
uncle of the present earl, who is his sister's son, 
was a very prudent man as regarded money mat- 
ters. He waited until the rentsin the hands of the 


Kellie trustees had accumulated to a sufficient sum, 
and then came forward, claimed the Kellie title, 
and, after a long and expensive investigation, was 


recognised by the House of Lords as the eleventh 
Earl Kellie. Upon his death, the honours of 
Mar and Kellie separated. The ancient earldom 
of’ Mar, which came to the Erskines through 
females, passed to the son of his lordship’s sister, 
Lady Janeta or Jannet Goodeve; and the junior 
and cor mparatively recent earldom of Kellie, to his 
collateral heir male, who thereupon became twelfth 
earl of that name. He died last autumn, and was 
suecteded by his eldest son, now the thirteenth 
earl of Kellie and Viscount of Fenton. J. M. 





ALEXANDER POPE OF SCOTTISH DESCENT. 
That remarkable work, Dr. H. Scott's Fasti 
Ecelesie Scoticane, has added one of the most 
illustrious of English poets to the roll of distin- 
guished persons who have sprung from a Scottish 
aneestry. The reverend author of the Fastt has 
shown that the progenitors of the author of the 


Dunciad hailed from a northern latitude. In 


* “Ku llie Peerage,” Minutes of Evidence, August 31, 
1835, pp. 69-70 , 


—. 


1725 Alexander Pope, son of the minister of Loth, 
Sutherlandshire, took the degree of A.M. at 
King’s College, Aberdeen. In 1732, on the com- 
pletion of his university course, he rode from 
Caithness to Twickenham to visit his relative and 
namesake, Alexander Pope the poet. He received 
from his relative a copy of the subscription edi- 
tion of his Odyssey in five quarto volumes. In 
1734 Mr. Pope became a licentiate of the Scottish 
church, and was in the same year ordained min- 
ister of Reay, in the county of Caithness. A man 
of vigorous frame, he restrained by physical powe 
the wayward tendencies of his flock. By the use 
of his walking-stick he compelled the indifferent 
to attend ordinances. He was a useful and ac- 
ceptable preacher as well as an intelligent 
] real antiquities. He died in March 1782, 
(Fasti, iii. 367.) His father, Mr. He tor Paip, 





writer 


was edmitied to the parish of Le in 1682, and 
died January 15, 1719. This =n gentle- 
man was descended from Mr. William hs aij 

Pape, Paipe, or Papp, successively minister ot 





Dornoch and Nigg, being settled in the { former 
patish in 1588. He was a native of Ross-shire, 
and studied at the University of St. Andrews. 
He was not adverse to episcopacy, and accepted 
from the Genera] Assembly of 1606 the office of 
perpetual moderator of his presbytery. He was 
severely wounded in endeavouring to quell a riot 
in 16 " on which occasion his brother, the sheriff- 
clerk of the county, was killed. (Fasti, iii. 327.) 
The name of Pope or Pape is now extremely 
rare in North Britain ; I know one family bear- 
ing it. It is of Scandinavian origin, and pro- 
bably had reference to the patriarchal character 
of its original possessor. That Pope the poet, 
descended from a long line of Presbyterian minis- 
ters, should have embraced the faith of the Pope 
of Rome, is sufficiently singular. If his family 
designation suggested brotherhood, then let none 
ask what's in a name ? Crartes RocErs. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham. 








THOMAS KYBBETT 
Whilst I was at Heidelberg last autumn, I met 
with the following verses, which occur in a 
MS. about three hundred years old (“ Englische, 
No. 456,”) in the publie library. Its interest 


| perhaps is derived sole#y from its connection with 


the name of Frederic, the well-known Count 

Palatine of the Rhine. I should be glad to be 

told if any of your readers know anything about 

the author, Thomas Kybbett? The verses occupy 

four pages of the original MS., as marked in my 

transcript. J. A. GILEs. 
Rectory, Sutton, Surrey. 


“To the High and Mighty Prince Frederick the first, 


by the grace of God Counte Palatine of Rheyn, 
Duke of Bavaria, Elector and Archserver of the sacred 
Roman Empire, and in vacancy of the same vicar 
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therof: Tho. Kybbett sacrifiseth this new borne for the press, or the printer who set it up, have 


Babe of his industry, wishing a place of lesse sorrowe | made divers mistakes therein, some of which 


and more happines unto your princely selfe and 


Progeny. 
« Great patron of my muse, Lord of my verse, 
That late might vaunt on a most royall name, 
Now mourning sings, as if a sable herse 
Procur’d her comon griefe, to penn this straine ; 
As if times greatest Bell thus sad did toule, 
For the departed good of some good soule. 


« Time honor’d prince, to thee I sacrifise 
The sighes and groanes of this unhappy time ; 
The Ranging passions that doe tirannise 
Over the sad Horison of this Clime ; 
Whose pensive writers doe his artes prefere, 
That sleepes within his honor’d sepulcher. 
« In this sad spectackle behold his fate, 
That lyving, joy’d your ever princely sight ; 
Whose Royall virtues equall with his Rate, 
In this darke age, shinde like a Chrisolite ; 
That when his name soundes in your princely eares, 
Your eies, like mine, maie crowne your wordes 
teares. 
“ Feiss.” 


«What doe you lacke ?’ the nimble tradesman cries 
‘A good tand glove, that can indure all weather. 
‘Noe, noe!’ the curious passenger replies, 


in 


* But princely gloves, newe made of stretching leather :’ 


Which, when the tradesman sees his want of wares, 

He saies, ‘1 am sorry for,’ and melts in teares. 
“Oh! could my penn with logick but relate 

Greife, in her kind and her true difference 

Or with Geometrye proportionate 

To every mournefull soule her large expence, 
Ffor Henry’s death, when were I in all partes 

artes. 


A perfect maister of these liberall 


“ But heere He fell the pillers of 
Herculian like, whilst I my s ine, 
Greife, keep your lodging chamber in my breast, 
In sad condolement of this princely vine : 
Whose pleasing vintage and delightsome happ 
Is gone and dead, with tempestes of mishapp. 


my rest, 





DES CO 


“ And now to the great monarch doe I sounde, 
Whose wounds are yet greene, and inraged frett 
Oh! maie no sudden earthquake shake this ground, 

Whereon thy kingly chaire of state is sett : 
And maie those princely clusters of that vine 


Fflorishe, and kisse the Sunne a longer time.” 


THORESBY MSS. 
In the last edition of The Monasticon, 
p- 400, there may be seen a— 
“Lease of Lands in Lincolnshire granted by the Abbat 


and Convent of Peterborough to Sir William Tyr- 
whit.” 


vol. i. 


The original is said to have been “in the hands 
of Ralph Thoresby of Leedes in Yorkshire, Esq.,” 


but I find no mention of it in the catalogue of 


his collections at the end of Dr. Whitaker's edi- 
tion of the Ducatus Leodiensis. If any of your 
correspondents can tell me where this document 
now is, I shall be grateful, for I have very strong 
reasons for thinking that the person who copied it 


pathy of the gentle and the good in all ages. 


seem to be of no small “ pith and moment.” There 
is a memorandum at the end in this form, “ Irro- 
tulatum per Robertum Kursoyn Auditorem.” 
I have vainly searched for a copy of this document 
on the close roll. 

Thoresby had another manuscript, which is 
duly set down in his catalogue, that I have long 
been anxious to’see. It is thus described there— 

Manuscripts in Octavo, 218.—“*The History of the 
Civil War from 1640 to 1646, wherein are some things 
which are omitted in printed Authors, and others more 
particularly described; as the Taking of Leedes 1648. 
It seems to have been the property of the noted Corn 
Bee, who printed the Decem Scriptores, &c.” 

EpwARD PEAcocK. 

Botte 


sford Manor, Brigg. 


“ LoTHAIRE. —Apropos of Disraeli’s late work, 
vide Lothaire, a romance, by Robert Gilmour, in 
quarterly list of new publications appended to the 
Edinburgh Review, February 1815. J. S. Dr. 


Batzac AND Horace.—The Daily Telegraph of 
May 21 contains an able article on the unmanly 
sports practised at Hurlingham, Shepherd’s Bush, 
&c., in which this passage occurs : — 

“ The weather though cold was clear, and Londoner 
by the dozen gave practical evidence that Balzac wa 
right when he made the typical Englishman exclaim : 


‘ The day is fine, let us go out and kill something,’ From 
every corner of these islands came the hapless ‘ blu 


rocks,’ the starlings and sparrows, torn too often from 
their nests, which supply the denizens of this vast and 
heartless metropolis with materials for enjoying a holiday 
by the slaughter of harmless animal life,” 





I think it is evident that Balzac had the fol- 
lowing sentence from Horace (£p., lib. 1. vi. 56) 
in view when describing the “typical English- 
man” of-his time :— 

“ lucet, eamus 
Quo ducit gula: piscemur, venemur.” 

On reading the above, one is inclined to inquir 
what influence the boasted civilisation of modern 
times has exercised in directing our amusements, 
and how far we excel the Roman gentleman in 
this respect? Think with what feelings a Roman 
lady would witness the slaughter of some scores 
of harmless birds, after reading Virgil’s account 
(Geor., iv.511) of the nest of the nightingale that 
some hard-hearted swain had robbed of its young, 
still callow : — 

“ Qualis populea meerens Philomela sub umbra 

Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus implet. 
Nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere hymenzi.” 

The bird has ever been the emblem of tender- 
ness and pity, and as such has enlisted the sym- 
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Thanks to the able advocacy of the Daily Tele- 
graph in pleading the cause of the “blue rock,” 
the descendant of that bird that brought the olive 
branch back to the ark; of the “starling,”’ that 
made Laurence Sterne exclaim when he saw one 
confined in a little cage, “God help thee! but I 
will let thee out, cost what it will”; and the 
“ snarrow,” that “hath found an house... . even 
thine altars.’ The contagion has already extended 
here. Avicide is now quite fashionable. R. C. 
Cork. 


Tue PerMANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS ON 
Trees.—In recent guides to Sherwood Forest, 
e.g. Spencer T. Hall's Forester’s Offering, 1841; 
James Carter's Visit to Sherwood Forest, 1866— 
following Major Rooke, who, about eighty years 
ago, published Descriptions and Sketches of Re- 
markable Oaks in Sherwood—it is stated that on 
cutting down, in 1786 and 1791, some old trees 
in the hays of Birkland and Bilhagh, a few miles 





from Mansfield, Notts, there were found letters | 


and figures of crowns cut or branded inside the 
trunks. One tree had the letters “I. R.” about a 
foot from the outside, and the same distance from 
the centre, supposed by the major to stand for 
“Jacobus Rex.’ 
crown, about three feet three inches from. the 
centre and nine inches from the surface; and 
were considered by the same authority to have 
been done in the reign of William and Mary. 
Another contained the letter “I.,” with a some- 
what distorted impression of a radiated crown, 
such as King John is represented as wearing in 
old prints. These were eighteen inches from the 
outside of the tree, and a little over a foot from 
the centre, and believed by Rooke to have been 
branded or cut upon the outside of the tree dur- 
ing the reign of King John. Hall says, of the 
famous “ Major Oak,” that — 

“ King John had badged its trunk with his own initials 
beneath the figure of a crown, but it was too proud to 
retain the mark, as many of its gnarled old neighbours to 
the present day have done theirs.” 

Had he any authority for this assertion? Have 
other marks inside trees been observed elsewhere, 
or since Major Rooke’s time? Usually, according 
to my own observation, initials cut only through 
the bark or external rind become outwardly all 
but obliterated in from ten to twenty years’ time, 
according to the nature of the tree and the 
rapidity of its growth. 

Francis J, Leacuman, M.A. 


Tae Netson Monument.—The frontispiece to 
the first volume of The Beau Monde, or Literary and 
Fashionable Magazine, published in 1806-7, is a 
design for a monument to Lord Nelson. It was 
the competitive effort of a Mr: Bullock for the 
town of Liverpool. The base of this monument 


is nearly identical with ,the four granite lairs of 
} 


Another had “ W. M.” and a |} 








Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square, 
There, however, the plagiarism (which appears to 
the uninitiated eye to be complete) almost ends: 
for the superstructure consists of a vulgar assem- 
blage of figure-heads, half-nude sailors, elephants 
and the eternal figure of Fame with her wreaths 
at arm’s length; only it is crowned with a statue 
of the commemorated hero in nearly the same 
attitude (though not at so great an altitude) as 
the London Lord Nelson. SHERRARDS, 


Srr Jonny Dennam’s Deatu.—The biographies 
and other notices that I have looked into give 
March, 1668, as the date of Sir John Denham’s 
death. I venture to think that this is so, if we 
begin the year on March 25, but not otherwise, 
On March 21, 1668-9, Pepys writes : — 

“ Met Mr. May, who tells me the story of his being put 
by Sir John Denham’s place of Surveyor of the King's 
Works, who it seems is lately dead.” 

If, then, Denham died not in that month, but in 
the preceding March of 1667-8, we have to believe 
three or four strange things. First, that in that 
age of greed and self-seeking, the office of Sur- 
veyor of the King’s Works was unfilled for a year. 
Secondly, that neither the death of Sir John, a 
high official and a noted poet, nor his burial in 
Westminster Abbey, were known to Pepys fora 
full twelvemonth; that is, not till the return of 
the same month in 1669. And, lastly, that Pepys, 
writing of so known a person, now a year ago 
dead and buried, should speak of him—not as 
lately dead, though that would be strange enough, 
but as one “ who it seems is lately dead.” ; 

B. Nicwo.son. 


THe Brirrrr Priri.—I suppose most persons 
associate the word pill here with a familiar 
method of taking physic. But is it not rather the 
old spelling of peel, the rind of a fruit? Of this 
spelling a well-known passage in the Merchant of 
Venice contains an illustration :— 

“ The skilful shepherd pilled me certain wands,”"— 
and of the corresponding substantive, a line in 
Spenser's 26th sonnet — 

“ Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pi//”— 
a line which is curiously paralleled in Touch- 
stone’s parody on Orlando's verses to Rosalind — 
“ Sweetest nut hath sourest rind.” 
The contrast between the sweet fruit and its sour 


| skin was perhaps proverbial. 


ALFRED AINGER. 
Str Joun Detavat (? or Brita, NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND), IN 1562.—This knight is strongly praised 
by William Bulleyn in his Booke of Simples, fol. 


| 71, where he speaks of salt-making in England: 


“ Mutch salt is made in England, as of Sand and Salt 
water Pits, in Hollande in Lyncolnshyre, and only by & 
marueylous humour of water, at the shiles by Tinmouth 
Castle. I, Bullein, the author hereof, haue a pan of salt 
vpon the same water. At Blith in Northumberland is 
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salt made, and alsogat sir Thon Delauals Pannes, 
whych syr Ihon Delaual, knight, hath bin a Patron of 
worship and hospitalitie, most like a famous Gentleman, 
during many yeares, and powdreth (=salts) no man by 
the salt of extorcion or oppressing his neyghbour, but 
liberally spendeth his Salt, Wheat, and his Mault, like a 
Gentleman. I neede not put his name in remembraunce in 
my booke, for it shall lyue by immortall good fame, when 
my poore booke shal be rotten, deare brother Marcellus.” 

j F. J. FURNIVALL. 


A SrnevtarR CHARITY.— 

“A singular charity was dispensed at Leighton Buz- 
zard and Linslade last week. Between two and three 
hundred children walked from the Swan Inn to a field at 
Linslade, and there, in the presence of a number of gen- 
tlemen (the trustees of Wilke’s Charity), stood on their 
heads, and then returned to the Swan Inn, where they 
had two buns each and half-a-pint of beer. This was 
ordered to be done once every year. The charity consists 
of several fields at Linslade, which are let, and the treat 
to the children is part of the proceeds,” 

EveraRpD Home CoLEemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


HONETIC SPELLING.— slieve that the Rev. 
P. SPELLIN I bel that the R 


William Jillard Hort was the inventor of phonetic | 


lling, the originator in fact of that system 
which has been applied to stenography by Mr. 
Pitman and others, and has effected wonders in 
the literary world. 


title :-— 

“Miscellaneous English Exercises, consisting of selected 
Pieces of Prose and Poetry written in False Spelling, 
False Grammar, and without Stops, calculated to convey 
Amusement and Instruction to young Minds, as well as 
to promote Improvement in the Orthography of our own 
Language, by Rev. Wm. Jillard Hort, Author of The 
Practical Ciphering-Book, The New Pantheon, and An 
Introduction to the Study of Chronology and History. 
Bristol: Printed by E. Bryan, 51, Corn Street, for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, J. Mawman, Dar- 
ton & Harvey, London ; Wilson & Son, York; W. Mayler 
& Son, 8. Upham, and J. Barratt, Bath; and B. Barry, 
Bristol. 1812.” 

The author resided at Red Lodge, Bristol; and 
he certainly displayed much industry, and imparted 
no small share of amusement and instructidn by 
his book, which is an 8vo of 242 pages. In the 
preface he says “the grammatical errors are chiefly 
those which most commonly prevail, and the 
false spelling is intended to resemble and express 
as much as possible the usual pronunciation and 
sounding of the words.” In some respects the 
book is valuable as indicating the mode of pro- 
nouncing words. 

Mavrice Leniman, M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. ‘ 


Tuomas Sackevytir, Lorp Bucxnvrst, Earn 
Dorset, K.G., Lonp TREASURER oF EnGtanp.— 
InJohn Thane’s British Gallery of Historical Por- 
traits this great statesman is said to have been born 
in the year 1536, whereas in Ch. John Smith and 
John Gough Nichols’s Autographs of Remarkable 


I have before me a book | 
published by him in 1812 with the following | 


| instead of the initials of the months. This appears 


| suggestion. 








Personages the date of his birth is given as 1527. 
Which is the correct one ? 

I have before me a very important political 
letter addressed to Queen Elizabeth from Paris in 
Nov. 1564, by Sackeville, who signs—* Your 
highnes most bounden and humble Subiecte 
Thomas Sackevylle.” 

Now, I am struck with the similarity of hand 
in the body of this long letter (two pages and a 
half) and that of Sir Thomas Gresham in Wm. 
3urgon’s Life and Times of Gresham (vol. ii.), as 
also in Ch. J. Smith and J. G. Nichols’s work 
above-mentioned, the last line of which I enclose 
@ facsimile, as also the last line of my letter; 
and I would beg leave to ask whether it is not 
possible and likely that Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who is known to have been constantly on the high 
roads between England, France, and the Low 
Countries, may have accompanied Sackeville to 
France in 1564, and have acted as his amanuensis 
in transcribing this important letter in duplicate, 
“to make assurance double sure” ? for it treats of 
the Guises, Chatillons, Condé, and the Queen of 
| Scots. A letter wholly in Gresham’s handwrit- 
| 





















































| ing would of itself be of sufficient value. At the 
back is written—“ To the Queenes most excelent 

| maiestie be thease Deliverede”; and crossways — 

|  Novembr 1569, Tho. Sackuyle to the Qu.” 

The letter begins—“ Although (most excelent 
Prince) mine ernest mind and dutie to serve Your 

Maiestie being greter then I can possiblie write,” 

&e. P. A. ie 


Jaques’ D1at.—In the introductory chapter 
| of Mrs. Gatty’s Book of Sundials there occurs the 
following passage :— 

“The peasant in the Pyrenees carries in his pocket a 
small cylinder made of box-wood, and not larger in size 
than a pocket-knife. The top of it can be drawn out, 
when a small bldde turning on a pin forms a gnomon, 
which can be adjusted to the lines, figures, and initials of 
the months that are carved in the wood. It will tell the 
time when consulted within five minutes. We suggest 
this form as more simple and primitive than the ring- 
dial, which some think was the article alluded to in As 
You Like It.” 

Since the publication of the work I have met 
with an old volume, De Horologiis, by John 
Conrad Ulmer, dated MpLvt., which contains three 
separate woodcuts of a pocket-dial identically 
similar to that of which the above description was 
given. The lines and numbers exactly correspond, 
as well as the shapes of the two instruments. In 
the woodcut the signs of the zodiac are given 


to be strong evidence in favour of the writer's 
Under the woodcut is ‘‘ Compositio 
cylindri, hoc est, trunci columnaris.” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 
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Drxons, Vicars oF Buckminster, Co. LEICES- 
Tar.—Samuel Dixon, M.A. of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, was inducted vicar of Buckminster in 
1641; his son, John Dixon, M.A. of the same col- 
lege, in 1695; and his grandson, Edward Dixon, 
M.A. of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1720. I wish 
very much to know the immediate lineage of the 
above Samuel Dixon, and will be greatly obliged 
if some courteous Cantab will help me by refer- 
ence to the archives of Emanuel College. Any 
communication, if not of sufficient value for 
“N,. & Q.,” may be sent to me under cover to 
Mrs. Charlesworth, Carlton, near Selby, co. York. 

R. W. Drxon. 


Lorp Drumrannric.—In the register of Londes- 
borough (formerly Lanesborough) church, in York- 
hire, occurs this entry: “1715, Earle of Dum- 
nrick was buried feb. 17.””" Who was this person ? 

title appears to be meant for Drumlanrig, 
hich was f ne by the eldest sons of the Scotch 
Dukes of Queensberry. If James Earl of Drum- | 
lanrig, the eldest surviving and idiot son of James, 
second Duke of Queensberry (who was created | 
y Queen Anne Duke of Dover, with remainder 
to his second son Charles, already created Earl of 
way, and died 1711) had survived his father, 
could he have been excluded, f his | 


a 


unt ol 

idiocy, from succeeding to the Scotch dukedom of 

(ueensberry ? The interment of Lord Drumlanrig | 
Londesborough is accounted for by the fact 

that his mother was Mary Boyle, sister of Charles, 
nd Earl of Burlington and third Earl of Cork, 

nd most of the Burlington Boyles are buried at 

Londesborough. Epmunp M. Borie. 
tock Wood, Torquay. 


on acc 


—There are two im- 
and Bandinel's edition 


Dvepar’s “ Monasticon.” 


pressions of Caley, Ellis, 
* the Monasticon: one bearing date 1817-1830, 
and the other 1846, Are these two impressions 
lentical, except as regards mere misprints? 
Bohn’s Lowndes says that the impression of 1846 


prece 


‘a reprint of the ling, with some slight 
issions.” On the other hand, a person who 

1 the very best means of knowing the truth 
has assured me that the two books are the same, | 
page for page alike.” My working copy is of 


the latter edition, and the one in the reading-room 

f the British Museum of the former; yet I have 
found the references in my notes tally exactly 
with the pages in that copy. Iam anxious for 
perfectly accurate information on this head for 
the following reason:—There is no index of 
names of persons to the Monasticon; and that of 
names of places is so imperfect that, except for the 

irpose of directing one to the monasteries them- 
es, it is rather worse than useless. I have | 


il 


ee ly 


determined to supply this want, as far as I am | 









myselt concerned, by compiling a complete index 
to the edition of 1846. If the two Impressions 
tally, and my index when finished would answer 
for both, it is just possible I might find a pub- 
lisher; but if the pages do not correspond, it is, 
I fear, extremely unlikely. A. O. V. P. 


Faminy Names as Curistran Names.—How 
far back can be traced the now common custom 
of using noble sirnames as Christian names, and 
that generally by people in no way connected, 
not even by service, with those families? [| 
allude to such names as Percy, Stanley, Sidney, 
Herbert, Montagu, Cecil, Howard, &c. Xe. ; 

NEPHRITR. 

Joux Hamrpen.—Who was Lettice Vachell, 
the second wife of John Hampden the patriot ? 
She is said by Lipscomb to have been buried at 
Great Hampden on March 29, 1666. How was 
the late Bishop Hampden descended from the 
Hampdens of Great Hampden? It is positively 
stated in the Journal of the Archeol gical Associ- 
ation (vol. xxiv. 398) that he “a direct 
descendant in the male line of the cele ed John 
Hampden,” whose sword was in the possession of 
the bishop’s brother. But this must be wrong, 
for on the death of John Hampden in 1754 the 
heirs of the daughters of the patriot were found 
to be his heirs at law, which could not have been 
the case if there had been then living any de- 
scendants of the patriot’s sons. TEWARS, 


vas 


br 


+ 
Wade 


Knieuts Hosriratters.—In the Pedes Fintum 
published by the Record Commission is found a 
Finis which shows that in the year 1209 the 
Knights of St. John possessed extensive lands in 
Risely, Beds, which they had let to Walter, son of 
Robert de Risely. In 10386 the Dom Book names 
only the following landowners in the parish: the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Hugh de Beauchamp, Osbert 
Fitz-Richard, and Goisfred Bishop of Coutance, 
the last mentioned having the lion’s share. Hence 
it is clear that the Knights must have come into 
their Riseley property sometime between the 
above two dates. Will one of your learned con- 
tributors have the kindness to inform me to whose 
generosity they were indebted for it? Goisfred’s 
enormous English possessions, 280 manors, were 
inherited by his nephew, Robert de Mowbray, 
who furned rebel and died in prison, leaving some 
of his property to pious uses. Were the Knights 
Hospitallers among the lucky legatees? OUTIS. 

Risely, Beds. 

LePetL Famtiy.—Information about the family 
or ancestors of the General Lepel, or Lepell, whose 
daughter was “the beautiful Molly Lepell,” after- 
wards wife of “Sporus” Lord Hervey? where 
they came from, if they were landowners in the 
island of Sark, and if they are of German or 
French origin? A friend of mine, of old Pome- 
ranian family, whose name is spelt Zepe/, would 
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like to know if Molly Lepel was a remote ances- 
tress; as there is some vague idea in the family 
that there was some connection with England in 
the reign of Queen Anne. GREYSTEIL. 


Marra Munpr.—At a sale a few months back, 
either at Sotheby's or Christie’s, I think the latter, 
wasa MS. thirteenth or fourteenth century Psalter, 
with a Mappa Mundi in it. Can any one inform 
me what has become of it ? J.C. J. 

NientwatcHes.—Will any of your nautical 
readers kindly inform me into how many periods 
the hours of the night are divided at sea by Eng- 
lish sailors ? and whether these periods are still 
termed night-watches ? STuDENT. 

[The length of the sea-watch is not the same in the 
shipping of different nations. It is always kept four 
hours by our British seamen, if we except the dog-watch 
between four and eight in the evening; that contains two 
reliefs, each of which is only two hours on deck. The in- 
tent of this is to change the period of the night-watch 
every twenty-four hours; so that the’ party watching 
from eight till twelve in one night, shall watch from 
midnight till four in the morning on the succeeding one. } 


Oaks AND Bercues.— Would any of your cor- 
respondents kindly inform me of the whereabouts 
of any very fine old oaks or beeches that are 
closely grown with wild undergrowth, or that are 
exposed to the rays of the rising or the setting 


sun. Windsor, Sherwood, Burnham Beeches, and | 


Mac CaLivm. 

PorcELAIN Fieure.—I purchased lately at a 
sale in the country a porcelain figure of Kastern 
character, which was stated to be a “ Chinese 
idol’’; but, as I suspect it is neither an idol nor 


the New Forest I know. 


Chinese, I would like to know what the figure 


really is, and the place of its manufacture. I 


trust the following description will be sufficiently | 


clear. The figure is entirely of pure white china, 
and stands on a boss or pedestal of the same 
material. There is no gilding or colour, but the 
glaze is very pure and bright. Total height 174 
inches, The subject represents a female standing, 


with eyes closed, and hands laid one over the | 


other in front; fingers are all separate ; the wrists 
have plain bracelets; the sleeves are wide and 
hanging. The dress descends to the feet, which 
are naked and full sized, and half conceals them. 
A continuation of the outer garment covers the 
back of the head, and a cornér of it falls over 
a piled-up mass of hair towards the forehead. 
Just above the forehead the hair shows in heavy 
rolls, which are surmounted by a wreath of 
fruit and flowers.’ The lobes of the ears are 
very large. A necklace of beads and flowers 
hangs across the breast, and a tassel with flowers 
hangs near the feet. The pedestal is ornamented 
with spiral markings of a Chinese character, which 
may represent conventional clouds. There is an 
air of repose and grace about the figure which is 
very pleasing. W. of, P. 





' 


“ GoLiI-GosPERADO.”’— A savoury dish, pos- 
sessing an odour which, it was said, no human 
being could resist. (See Memoir of Robert Cham- 
bers, by his brother William Chambers, p. 150.) 
Are the ingredients of this attractive compound 
known to any now living? or did the secret die 
with the inventress and her handmaid, Pawkie 
MacGougy ? NoELL RaDECLIPFE. j 


“THe PAwnBrRoKker’s SnHop.”—Can any of 
your readers inform me who wrote a very popular 
temperance drama called Zhe Pawnbrokers Shop, 
which seems to have been frequently enacted by 
school children ? When and where was it printed ? 
It was probably the composition of a Lancashire 
author, and it was performed (perhaps not for 
the first time), by the scholars of the Primiti 
Methodist School, Over Darwen, Lancashir 
1860. R. Ines. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

“ Why are they shut ?” 

Where are the words to be found forming 
stanzas with the above refrain, having reference 
to the closing of our churches all the week? And, 
more especially, who was the author of them ? 

Ww. we 





“ Those 
That snuflie their unlearned zeal in prose, 
As if the way to heaven was through the n 
H. A, Kennepy. 
“ And one degrading hour of sordid fear 
Stamps on her brow the wrinkles of a year.” 


A. Harwarp. 


Francis Rapciirre.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me any information concerning 
a certain Francis Radcliffe, whose daughter mar- 
ried Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Durham, and who 
is described in a pedigree in my possession as 
“nearly allied to James Earl of Derwentwater.” 

3 J. H.C. 

“Roy's Wire or AtpIvALLocH.”—This was 
once translated into Latin and published in the 
Edinburgh Scotsman about 1866 or 1867. Can 
any of your readers give the date ? A. Be 

Sono Savare.— What is the origin of Soho? I 
am aware that Pennant says the square derived 
its name from the watchword of Monmouth’s 
army at Sedgemoor, but Macaulay points out 
( Hist. i. 607) that mention of Soho Fields “ will 
be found in many books printed before the W estern 
insurrection; for example, in Chamberlayne’s 
State of England, 1684.” Joun Piecot, Jun. 





Typpywn Inco.—In an amusing book as weil as 
trustworthy guide, called The Gosstping Guide to 
Wales, by Mr. Askew Roberts, of Oswestry, there 
is a house mentioned (p. 82), called Tyddyn Inco. 
Can any Welshman tell what this means? The 
house is on the side of the Great Western Rail- 


+ 
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way, near Bala, a line traversed by thousands of 
tourists every summer. X. Y. Z. 


Vers.—With regard to this word I should like 
to know whether it can be etymologically con- 
nected with word. Ifb is ever converted into d, 
the rest is simple enough. 

Next, I should like to know why verbwm should 
be applied to express the verd of grammar. “ C’est 
la parole par excellence,” we are always told. 
Bescherelle goes on— 

“Nous pouvons done deéfinir le verbe, un mot qui sert 
& exprimer l'existence, l'état des personnes et des choses, 
et leurs actions, soit physiques, soit morales. C’est le mot 
qui donne la vie au discours, il en est |’ame.” 

Its conjugation and correct use are undoubtedly | 
beset with difficulties, and constitute the major 

art of grammar, but that does not entitle it to 
be called the word. If you take away its subject 
it has no signification, so that the subject is its 
soul. It is an entirely dependent word, so much | 
so that Condillac said there was only one verb, 
and that was the verb étre; this would reduce it 

to a logical copula, so that a conjunctiye would 

become a verb. Bescherelle’s attempt above cited 

is a little better than Lindley Murray’s “ to be, to 
do, and to suffer.” I wait for a better definition, 
one divested of simile and of such phrases of 
vacuity as “ leurs actions morales.” CU, A. W. 

[Consult that admirable little work, A Brief Greek 
Syntax, by Rev. F. W. Farrar, Head Master of Marl- 
borough. | 


Wittovernsy Famiry.—In Welland church, 
Worcestershire, is an inscription setting forth that 
there lies interred the body of Mary, the wife of 
John Russell, and daughter of George Willoughby 
of Netherton, serjeant-at-law, who “ended her 
transitory life” in 1580. It is accompanied by a 
shield of the arms of Russell impaling those of 
Willoughby with sixteen quarterings, several of 
which are misnamed by Nash, the county his- 
torian, but there is sufficient to show that Mrs. 
Willoughby ought to have been descended from | 
Robert first Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
Manche his wife, the daughter and heiress of Sir 


John Champernon. 


If, however, Collins's account of the Willoughby | 


family is correct, this could not be; for Lord 
Willoughby had by the heiress of Champernon 
an only son, Robert, his successor, whose on/y sur- 
viving son, Edward, had a daughter, and eventu- 
ally sole heiress, married to Sir Fulke Greville, 
from whom the present Lord Willoughby de 
Broke derives his descent. 

How then was George Willoughby of Nether- 
ton related to the Lords Willoughby ? 

I need not occupy your valuable space in bla- | 
zoning the several quarterings upon this shield ; 
but I should be much obliged to any correspon- | 


dent who could explain how the coats of Archas, | 
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Shakerley, Paveley, and Trussell were brought in 


| —they come between Latimer and Stafford—and 


also account for the following coats which follow 
Champernon: Dethicke of Breadsal (or Meynell) 
and Biggory. 

A George Willoughby obtained from John 
Dudley, then Viscount Lisle, a grant of the Manor 
of Little Comberton in Worcestershire, which 
(Nash says) his son ‘Thomas conveyed to “his 
relation John Hunks” in the 9th of Elizabeth. 
The advowson of the church of Little Comberton 
belonged, however, to the Willoughbys in 1580, 
for in that year Thomas and Robert Willoughby 
jointly presented to the church. = 

H. Sypney GRAzEBROOK. 


Replies. 
APOCRYPHAL GENEALOGY. 
(4" 8. ix. 356, 434.) 

As the smallest and most wretched of the three 
little flies impaled by a cruel butcher-bird upon a 
thorn, let me, I beseech you, make a humble buzz 
before I die. 

In my note upon the manor of Weston-under- 
Lyzard, to which you gave insertion at p. 274 of 
this volume, I made no pretence to original re- 
search, but distinctly recorded the sources from 
whence I derived my information. My authorities 
were Sir William Segar, Garter King-at-Arms— 
a genealogist of no mean repute—and Sir Bernard 
Burke, our present Ulater; and I stated that the 
pedigree of the Westons of Weston-under-Lyzard 
is ‘supported by very voluminous evidence, ex- 
tracted from public records and other trustworthy 
documents, copies of which, certified under Segar’s 
own hand, swell a large folio volume to which 
the seal of the College of Arms is attached. I 
considered that it would be of interest to bring 
into a tolerably concise form in “N. & Q.” in- 
formation derived from an authoritative source, 
but scattered through a bulky volume not gene- 
rally accessible ; and, reprehensible as it may ap- 
pear to Tewars, I acknowledge that I did not 
and shall not attempt the very onerous and, as I 
believe, utterly unnecessary task of comparing the 
copy of each document with its original. With 
equally blind faith—for I may as well make a bid 
for entire contempt—I confess that I accept data 
in tables of logarithms and in standard works of 
reference, that I do not at first sight consider 
every distinguished herald to be a fabricator of 
fictitious records, and that as yet I have failed to 
examine an elephant through a microscope. 

But then remember, please, that E am only 
little fly. 

My captor would endeavour to persuade us to 
believe that Sir William Segar must have been of 
Cretan origin ; that he beats Ananias at a canter 
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his pet genealogy of the Westons enjoys the pre- 
eminence of being one of the most elaborate com- 

ilations of falsehoods extant. The Garter-King 
is gibbeted in his tabard with his chef-d ceuvre 
hung around his neck amidst a vast crowd of aris- 
tocratic victims ; the Weston —_ having been 
denounced by Tewars as a “fabrication of the 
same class as abounds in the Peerage and Landed 
Gentry and such other compilations of genealo- 
gical mythology.” It cannot be denied that Segar 
has the honour of suffering in good company ; the 
executions are conducted on a liberal scale by 
Tewars; his victims are both numerous and 


in the race for the obloquy of posterity; and that 





Audacity is fortunately not given to all to 

| beard heraldic and literary lions of such majesty ; 
to batter with iconoclastic zeal the Lares and 
Penates of aristocratic idolatry ; and to invade the 
sacred portals of the College of Arms, striving to 
rend asunder its Dagon in the midst. 

However, let each one interested see to his own 
wrong. For my part, I content myself with pro- 
testing against the unjustifiable imputations of 
“degrading genealogy to minister to vanity” ; 


| of “repeating idle traditions which bring gene- 


fashionable, and the duties of the hangman ex- | 


tend to the very highest circles. Fal 
Tewars writes that he is a “ relation” of 

Richard Weston, first Earl of Portland (0d. a.p. 

1634), and it is possible that he may eventually 


be able to find sufficient evidence to justify his | 


resent belief that the grandfather of the said 
ichard Weston was the grandson of a London 
citizen of “ unascertained parentage.” I am, it 
is true, nothing better than a dipterous insect of 


dubious descent, cherishing only the tradition of | 


an uncertain father; yet without overpowering, 


well ascertained proof, I would not even think | 


lightly of him; and as I desire to die in charity 
towards all my enemies, I pray that my impaler 
may be led to remember that the bird which 
defiles its own nest is not generally considered to 
hold a dignified position in the scale of creation. 

Not content with effaciny Segar and Burke, 
and putting to a cruel ending such small game as 
Iam, Tewars would even wish to drag “N. & Q. 
to the stake for admitting “idle traditions ” into 
its pages. But if such be indeed considered a 
fitting title for the sources from whence my con- 
tribution was derived, I affirm with Sir Bernard 
Burke—whose modest preface to the Landed 
Gentry Tewars would do well to read—that the 
very publication of erroneous genealogical state- 
ments is not without its value, since being brought 
before the public “ they challenge inquiry, and if 
there be error, inadvertent or wilful, that error 
will be sure some day or other to be detected and 
set right.” 

No one can hate apocryphal genealogy, coach- 
builders’ heraldry, and shams of all sorts, more 
than I do, and I fully appreciate the earnest, truth- 
loving spirit with which I feel sure that TEwars 
is animated, but I wish him to be more just and 
discriminating. In the tornado of his censure he 
would fain sweep into the chaos of his waste- 
aper basket the labours of all genealogists from 

gar to Burke ; would impale everything smaller 
than a butcher-bird ; and would cleanse the Au- 
gean stable of “N. & Q.” with a besom potent 
asthe mop which Mrs. Partington used so effec- 
tively against the Atlantic. 


alogy into discredit and expose its students to 
ridicule” ; and of “ writing in a literary journal 
on subjects which I have not taken reasonable 
pains to understand.” Words of grave import 
these by a critic who in the same breath so 
judiciously insists upon statements which are 
“‘ governed by the law of evidence and will stand 
the test of common sense.” H. H. 


Your correspondent Tewars is quite right in 
“hitting hard” at that foolish vanity which is 
content to rest its claim to the honours of a good 
pedigree on unsupported statements. But I think 
that there is an opposite danger to be avoided 
also ; and it is one to which the sceptical humour 
of the present day exposes us—I mean that of 
believing too little. Where a family possesses a 
pedigree certified by the Heralds’ College—the 
only recognised official authority — it is fair, I 
think, to assume its correctness, until proof of the 
reverse is forthcoming. The family makes its 


| claim, and produces the best documentary evi- 


dence for it within its reach. The onus probandi, 
after this, lies, I think, on the other side. As far 
ag the Heralds’ College is concerned, I can bear 
personal testimony to the scrupulous strictness 
with which they insist on documentary proof at 
the present day, I think, too, that in laying blame 
on Dugdale, and other earlier heralds, for the mis- 


| takes into which they fell, sufficient allowance is 


not often made for the uncritical temper of the 
times in which they lived, and by which they were 
themselves unconsciously influenced. 1 ought to 
speak with diffidence, because my own experi- 


| mental knowledge of these subjects is limited ; 


but I have come across instances which have 


| satisfied me that these early blunders were not 


wilful, but made in all honesty for the most part ; 
and that they arose sometimes out of the frequent 


| recurrence of Christian names which were in 


| the documents lying buried amongst our 


favour with particular families, or more frequently 
out of the imperfect knowledge then possessed of 
ublic 
W. M. H.C. 


P.S. When Tewars or any one else says, “I 
have not found a shadow of proof,” it is excellent 
evidence that he, so far, has failed ; but obviously 
it proves nothing more. 


records. 
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| 
CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
( 4” 8. ix. 423.) 

HERMENTRUDE’S suggestion as to Christian 
names should certainly be acted upon. I am not, 
however, sure that I should feel that I had made 
a blunder if I had written a novel of the reign of 
Charles II. in which I had called one of the 
ladies Clare (not Clara), for in a list of the Roman 
Catholics of Yorkshire, made in the year 1604, I 
have met with the following entry :— 

“Clare, the daughter of Elizabeth Grene, doth some- 
tyme resort to ye house of her mother.” 

The MS. from which I quote is in the Bodleian 
library, Raw]. MS. B. 452. fol. 13. The whole of 
this record has been transcribed by me, and will 
er be published, accompanied by notes and 
an index. 

Another instance of this name in the seyen- 
teenth century occurs tome. Sir Richard Forster, 
of Stokesley, in‘the county of York, the second | 
baronet, who was forty-two years old in 1665, 
married Clare, daughter of Anthony Meynell, of 
Kilvington, in that county (Dugdale, Visit. Ebor. 
71). Your readers well remember that 

“ Clara de Clare of Gloster’s blood ” 
is the heroine of Sir Walter Scoit’s Marmion. I 
think I have seen evidence, though I do not hap- 
a to have it by me at present, either in my 
ands or my head, that Clare was not unknown 
as a Christian name when Flodden field was won. 

I do not think that the name of Muriel has ever 
become obsolete, though I cannot at this moment 
mention a living person who bears it. There are 
six Muriels in the before-quoted list of Roman 
Catholics: in one instance only, however, is it 
spelt Muriell. On every other occasion it has 
assumed the form of Meriall. 

It may be useful to note the following Christian 
names which occur in the same document :— 
Averell, Constance, Cyrill, Damer, Eden, Edith, 
Epham, Emott, Fabian, Frideswede, Gathred 
(Gertrude), Hawise, Julian (a female name), 
Mabell, Mundail, Nynian, Phillis, Rose, Sythe, 
Thomazine, Wilfrid, and Wenefrede. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


jut what are the earliest instances, and who 
shall not go on and on producing still earlier ? 

And who shall say when a name is obsolete, 
especially in these days when it is the fashion to 
use old names? I do not tink Muriel is obso- } 
lete. Avice, if it is the same as Avis, is certainly 
not obsolete, for I have known more than one, 
and I also know an Idonea. fy 
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“THE CURFEW TOLLS.” 
(4* 8. ix. 339, 436.) 


The late Stephen Kemble was no great actor, 
except as regarded corporeal bulk; yet he was 
unquestionably a very fine elocutionist. It wasa 
treat to hear him read prose, and a still greater 
one to hear him recite poetry. During Mr. Kem- 
ble’s latter days, the city of Durham (my then re- 
sidence) numbered amongst its literati a fashion- 
able shoemaker and amateur actor, the late 
Mr. Thomas Burgon. His shop, on the Elvet 
Bridge, at the foot of the Maudlin Steps, was 
great gossiping place; and Mr. Kemble, who had 
& somewhat exaggerated opinion of Burgon’s 
poetical and histronic abilities, was frequently one 
of the loungers. Burgon was a clever, a well in- 
formed, and amiable man, but his poetry is only of 
an inferior kind: all that can be said of it, is that 
it resembled the verses of his patron-reviser, and 
so caused a local satirist to say— 

“ So dull, yet flowery, do thy numbers flow, 

That scarce the pupil from the friend we know.” 
The shop was a favourite place for readings and 
recitations, in which I must confess that I often 
took a part, and received the judicious corrections 
and suggestions of Mr. Kemble, who was the great 


| attraction of the Crispinian Elocution Hall! 


Mr. Kemble would often read “by particular 
desire " the “ Elegy ” of Gray. I have frequently 
heard it, and sometimes too when it was given at 
my own request, for Mr. Kemble was always 
polite and obliging. He invariably gave the first 
line as J. W. W. has it at the above reference. 
He would read— 

“ The curfew tolls! ” 
There was then a pause, and the reciter would 
hold up his left hand and incline his head towards 
it—pantomimic action for “ listen !” 

The effect was very fine and solemn, and ren- 
dered more so perhaps by the intellectual face of 
the venerable reciter. The remaining portion of 
the line was given in a low voice and very slowly. 

Mr. Kemble always asserted that jus was the true 
and original reading, but he never gave any au- 
thority. Like every member of his talented family 
he was constantly finding new and improved reéd- 
ings, but which were not generally approved of 
and appreciated by the public at large. 

One circumstance that militates against the 
reading of Kemble and the suggestion of J.W. W. 
is the fact, that Gray was one of the most scru- 
pulous and particular of correctors. He was a 
great bore to the case-men, and proof after proof 
was “dirty.” I cannot suppose that the want 
of a ! after “tolls,” and of a semicolon after 
“day(,”) could have escaped his ken. If the 
original MS. of the “ Elegy” be in existence—as1 
believe it is somewhere—an examination of it 
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might show whether Mr. L 
correct or otherwise. It is certainly an improve- 
ment. James Henry Dixon. 





It may be worth while to record in “ N. & Q.” 
that Richmal Zipp? Mangnall, when a teacher at 
the once celebrated school of Crofton near Wake- 
field, always recommended a pause after “tolls” 
to indicate what she thought was the proper read- 
ing intended by the poet. This undoubted fact 
was supplied by my late mother (Miss Mangnall’s 
favourite pupil), who always acted on that recom- 
mendation. I have italicised “ Lippé,” which was 
Miss Mangnall’s second Christian name, although 
I have never seen it as such on the title-pages of 
her reprinted educational works. 
Cuter ERMINE. 





LUTHER. 
(4" §S. ix. 427.) 

I doubt not for a moment but that a prompt 
and peremptory denial will be given to the Abbé 
F—x Feller’s assertion that such a prayer, i 
Luther's handwriting, exists at the Vatican. The 
whole of the great reformer's ¢ xemplary life is a 
striking protest against the scandalous words at- 
tributed to him: “‘ Viele Weiber, wenig Kinder.” 
He said, and he proved it: “Ich will beweisen, 
dasz der Ehestand sey der allergeistlichste Stand, 
und dasz man falschlich und mit Unrecht etliche 
Stiinde hat geistliche Orden, und die Ehe welt- 
lichen Stand genannt.” See Weydmann’s Luther, 
ein Character- und Spiegel-Bild fiir unsere Zeit. 
Writing to N. Amsdorff, Luther said: ‘‘Ich bin 
nicht verliebt, noch brenne ich, sondern ich liebe 
mein Weib.” Addressing his wife, he says: 
* Kathe, du hast einen frommen Mann, der dich 
Liebe hat; du bist eine Kaiserinn.” Them again, 
he says: “ Er wiirde seine Hausfrau nicht um das 
Kénigreich Frankreich, noch um die Schiitze von 
Venedig geben.”” So much for “viele Weiber” 
and as to “wenig Kinder,” we find, in Junker’s 
Life of Luther, Catharina yon Bora saying : — 

“ Doctor Luthern den kiihnen Held 
Mir zu ein Ehmann ausserwebilt 
ch im keuschen Ehstand n " 
Gebar drey Sohn, drey Tichterlein.”’ 





The like edifying examples, in contradiction of 
the so-called Luther’s autograph prayer at the 
Vatican, could be given ad infinitum. During 
the celebrated Diet at Augsburg in 1530, Dietrich, 
writing to Melanchthon from Coburg, where it was 
thought preferable Luther should abide, says : — 

“T cannot sufficiently admire Dr? Luther's firmness, 
bis joy, his faith, and hope. He strengthens himself 
daily more and more in these sentiments by a constant 
application of God’s word. I one day had the privilege 
to hear him pray. Great God, what a mind, what faith ! 
He prayed with all the earnestness of a man standing 





} . 
Kemble’s reading were | before his Maker, and all the confidence of a child speak- 


ing to his father: ‘ I know,’ said he, ‘that You are our 
good God and our Father, therefore am I certain You 
will confound those who persecute Your children. The 
cause is Yours, Lord; we could not help doing what we 
have done. It is for You, merciful Father, to protect us.’ 
Whilst I was listening to him from afar,” says Dietrich, 
“ praying with a clear voice, my heart burnt with joy 
within me, hearing him speak to God with so much fer- 
vour and confidence that all he asked would be granted 
and accomplished.” ; 
P. A. L. 


HOTCHPOT. 
(4% S. ix. 180, 248, 306, 374, 409.) 

Unless Tewars be prepared to show that the 
words prove and seem are convertible terms, that 
is, that they are absolutely equivalent and equipol- 
lent, I humbly submit that he has failed to prove, 
either that “ Mr. Tew has completely misappre- 
hended the passage which he quotes from Bohan,” 
or that his “note is positively ludicrous.” So 
much I will take leave to say, that whether I 
have misapprehended Bohun or not, or how far 
my “note” may be “ludicrous” or otherwise, 
there can be no manner of question that Tewars 
has “ completely,” I will not say wittingly, mis- 
represented me. ‘The said “note” to the judg- 
ment (p. 248). And I challenge any dispassionate 
reader to say, that in it I quote Bohun as proving 
anything, or that I myself utter a syllable dog- 
matically on the question. My words are these— 
“From this it would seem that hotch-pot was a 
custom confined to the City of London,” relying 
upon Bohun, who says, “It is said to be the 
custom of London.” He certainly does not say, 
“ Confined to the City of London,” and so far I 
may have overstepped the mark; but as his book 
is entitled Privilegia Londini, the inference was 
not unreasonable that he intended them to be 
understood as local and not national. It might 
also have been better, if instead of repeal I had 
written disuse. But I am no lawyer, nor pretend 
to be. I only did my best, and, as I said, extracted 
‘“‘ the quotation as furnishing some reply to Mr. 
Ciatrock’s query.” For my attempt that gen- 
tleman thanked me, so I presume that, in some 
sort, it was a satisfaction to him. 

As to derivation, I am open to correction, and 
upon further thought and research am inclined to 
come into the opinion that hodye-podge is rather 
the primitive than the derivative of hotch-pot. In 
this view I am strengthened by Chambers, who in 
his Cyclopedia, 1738, sub voce, writes, “ Hotch- 
pot, or Hodgepodge, primarily denotes a Flemish 
medley dish made of flesh cut in pieces and 
sodden with herbs, roots, &c.” 

To the statement that this term “ is to be found 
in every marriage settlement of the present day,” 
I demur in toto; for I have seen many marriage 
settlements, have been a party to some, and 
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have two by me at the present moment, in none 
of which does the word once occur from the be- 
ginning to the end. 

And now, how far soever your’ correspondent 
may hold to his opinion that my “ note” is “ posi- 
tively ludicrous,” I hope he will admit that I did 
not “misapprehend the passage” quoted from 
Bohun—much less that I had any intention to 
garble or distort it. In conclusion, he must allow 
me to suggest that the next time he feels called 
upon to play the “Censor, castigatorque ” over 


me, he will first take the trouble to re-read what | 
| is in the Civill law Collatio bonorum answerable unto it, 


I have written, and to quote it fairly as it stands. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





The following explanations may still be of use 
to Mr. Cuatrock : — 


* Hotcnpot, a commixture, and in a metaphorical 
legal sense is a blending or mixing of lands given in 
marriage with other lands in fee falling by descent; as if 
a man seised of thirty acres of land in fee hath issue only 
two daughters, and he gives one of them ten acres in 
marriage to the man that marries her, and dies seised of 
the other twenty acres; now she that is thus married, to 
gain her share of the rest of the land, must put her part 
given in marriage into hotchpot ; i. e. she must refuse to 
take the sole profits thereof, and cause her land to be 
mingled with the other, so that an equal division may be 
made of the whole between her and her sister, as if none 
had been given to her: and thus for her ten acres she 
shall have fifteen, otherwise her sister will have the twenty 
acres of which her father died seised. Litt, 55. Co. Litt, 
lib. iii, c. 12, and there is a bringing of money into hotch- 
pot, upon the clauses and within the intent of the statute 
of distributions. When a certain sum is to be raised and 
paid to a daughter for her portion by a marriage settle- 
ment, this has been decreed to be an advancement by the 
father in his life-time within the meaning of the statute, 
though future and contingent ; and if the daughter should 
have any further share of her father’s personal estate, she 
must bring this money into hofchpot, and shall not have 
both the one and the other. Ab. Cus. Eq. 253; 2 Vern. 
638.” Page 152.—A New Law Dictionary, containing a 
concise Exposition of the mere Terms of Wit, and such 
obsolete Words as occur in old Legal, Historical, and Anti- 

rian Writers. By James Wishaw, Esq., of Gray’s 
nn. London, 1829.” 8vo. : 

I transcribe another explanation, as it may be 
thought to afford not altogether a bad illustration 
of the thing itself :— 





| son and heir of John B., son of said Alice. 


| last [1436]. 





la Ley: or, Certaine Difficult and Obscure Words and 
Termes of the Common Lawes of this Realme expounded.” 
Small 8vo, London, 1614. 


Cowell's definition should hardly be omitted :— 

“ Hotchepot (in parte positio) is a word that commeth 
out of the Low Countries, where (Autspot) signifieth 
flesh cut into prety pieces, and sodden with herbes or 
roots, not unlike that which the Romanes called farragi- 
nem, Festus, Littleton saith that litterally it signifieth a 
pudding mixed of divers ingredients: but metaphorically 
a commixtion, or putting together of lands, for the equall 
division of them being so put together. Examples you 
have divers in him, fol. 55, and see Briton, fol. 119. There 


whereby if a childe advanced by the father in his life 
time, doe after his father’s decease, chalenge a childs part 
with the rest, hee must cast in all that formerly hee had 
receved, and then take out an equall share with the others, 
De Collatio Bonorum, lib. 37, titulo 6.” —The Interpreter, 
or Booke containing the Signification of Words, 4to, 1673. 


The following, after all, seems to contain the gist 
of the matter : — 

“ Horcupor, a legal pot, into which you are to throw 
your ‘share, and then divide equally.”—A Laconie and 
Comic Law Dictionary, with Notes. By William Cor- 
field, Gent., One, &c. London, 1856, 8vo. 

WItrrAm Bares, 

Birmingham. 


BURLEY PAMILY. 
(4 S. ix. 464.) 

I have a few notes of this family, taken from 
the Public Records, which I forward in the hope 
that Mr. GrazEproox may find them useful in 
the elucidation of his pedigree. 

Alice Burley.—J. P. M. Aliciz Arundel, 15 H. 
VI., 27. Reversion of estates to Will. Bue 
Will. 
B., son and heir of said Alice, aged fifteen and 
upwards. Alice died Friday after St. Bartholo- 
mew, anno 14 [Aug. 31, 1436]. (Inq. taken at 
Webley, Nov. 1, anno 15.) Alice died Aug. 2 
(Ing. taken at Lederede, Oct. 26, 
anno 15.) 

Beatrice Burley.—Pardon to Beatrix Roos of 


| Hamlake for her marriage with Ric. de Burley, 


“ Hotchpot est vn medling ou mixing ensemble, & vn | 


partition de terres done en Frankmarriage, ouesque auter 
terres en fee simple discendus. Come par exemple: vn 
home seisie de 30. acres de terre en fee simple, ad issue 2 


files, & done ouesque vn de ses files al vn home que lue | 


marrie 10. acres de ces terre en frankemarriage, & morust 
seisie de les auters 10. acres: Ore si el que est issint 
marrie voilloit auer ascun part de les 20, acres de que son 
pere morust seisie : el doit mis ses terres done en frank- 
mariage en“ Hotchpot, ceo est adire, el doit refuser de 
prende: e soie profite de terre done en frankemarriage, & 
suffer le terre de estre commixt & mingle ensemble 
ouesque le auter terre de que son pere morust seisie, 
issint que vn equall diuision poit estre fait de lentyer 
perenter luy et sa soer. Et issint pur sa 10. acres, et 
auera 15, auterment sa soer voit auter auer les 20. acres, 
de que lour pere morust seisie.”” P. 220.—Les Termes de 


Chr’. Aug. 20, 1385. (Rot. Pat. 9 R. IL, Part 1.) 
— Widow of Maurice Fitz Maurice, Earl of Des- 
mond; royal assent to her marriage with Tho. 
brother of Will. de Ros, Jan. 1, 1359. (16.32 E. 
IIL, Part 2.)\—Tho. le Roos of Hamlake, and 
Beatrice his wife, Countess of Desmond. Sept. 4, 
1359. (Jb. 33 E. IIL, Part 2.)\—Beatrix Domina 
de Roos de Hamlake, defuncta. July 8, 1419. 


| (1b. 7 H. V.)\—Dame Beatrix, wife of Sir Richard 


(Ib. 1074.) 


Beverley, and after [before, V.S.] of Thomas Lord 
Roos, [buried] in the chapel of St. John Baptist 
Paul’s Cathedral}, 1409. (Stow’s Collections, 
larl. MS, 544, fol. 40, b.)—Died 3 H. V. (Harl. 
MS. 294, fol. 14.)\—Daughter of Earl Stafford. 
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John Burley.—To John de B., sent upon secret 
matters of the king, 132. 6s. 8d. Dec. 23. (Rot. 
Ex., Michs. 51 E. IJL.)—Johan de B., fils Roger, 
cosyn et heir Simound de B., Chr’. July 8, 1407. 
(Rot. Pat. 8 H. IV., Part 2.)—Sir John Burley 
or Beverle and Anne his wife, [buried] St. Eras- 
mus’ Chapel [Westminster Abbey}. (Harl. MS. 
544, fol. 78.) 

Richard Burley.—John of Gaunt to John de 
Yerdeburgh, Clerk of his Wardrobe: order to 
send certain articles of jewellery to him at [qy. 
Dover; MS. defective] by the bearer of the mis- 
sive; but if Yerdeburgh doubt the bearer’s care- 
fulness, he must then send them by Mons. Ric. de 
Bureley or some other safe messenger. Oct. 22, 
anno 49 [1375]. (Register, vol. i., fol. 229.)—A 
hanap with a cover, of silver, given to Mons. Ric, 
de B. May 6, anno 5 [1382]. (Jb. ii. 61.) 

Simon de Burley.—A silver hanap to Mons. 
Symon Burley, Apr. 13, anno 47 [1373]. (Re- 
gister of John of Gaunt, i. 194.)—S. de Burlegh, 
custodian of the Count of St. Pol of France, the 
king’s prisoner, 27 Apr. 1379. (Ztot. Ev., Pasc. 
2R. IL.)—Jb., Nov. 20, 1379. (1b., Michs.)— 
Sent from the king to the kings of the Romans 
and Bohemia, on certain arduous and secret nego- 
ciations touching the Lord King [about his mar- 
riage with Anne of Bohemia], 15 June. (Jb., 
Pase. 3 R. II.)—S. de B., Locumtenens of Hugh 
Fastolf, Constable of Dover, July 11, 1384.) Jd., 
Pase., 8 R. IL.) —S. de B., Kt., Custodian of the 
king’s castle of Dover, May 1, 1385, and Dec. 21. 
(1b. and Michs. 9 R. II.) 

From the manner in which their names are 
mentioned, there can be little doubt that both 
Richard and Simon were in the service of John of 
Gaunt. HERMENTRUDE, 





Allow me to correct two errors in my note on 
p 464. For “1516” read “1446 (24 Henry 
LL)”; and for “15 Henry VII,” read “14 
Henry VI.” 

The post-mortem inquest on Alice Arundel was 
taken in the 15th of Henry VI., but she died on 
Thursday after the feast of St. Bartholomew in 
the 14th of that reign. H. 8. G. 


IRISH PROVINCIALISMS. 





(4 S. ix. 404, 475.) 


Banagher is a parish situated partly in the barony 
of Kenaught, and partly in that of Tirkeeran, co. 
Londonderry. The saying, “ That bangs Banagher, 
and Banagher beats the world,” probably had its 
origin from the following superstition :—In Ban- 
agher churchyard there is a curious tomb erected 
to the memory of St. Muireadach O’Heney, who is 
said to have founded the church. This tomb, which 





is of considerable size, was built in the eleventh 





century, and is, I believe, the most perfect speci- 
men of the kind to be met with in Ireland. It 
was, and is still, held in great veneration by the 
peasantry, who believe that the sand adjacent to 
it is possessed of extraordinary virtue. As late 
as the end of the last century, when horse-racing 
and cock-fighting were so much in vogue, this 
sand was held in high esteem by most sporting, 
and a great many non-sporting, men throughout 
Ireland. 

Persons who came to Banagher for sand, on 
approaching the tomb, put up a short petition to 
the saint; then in his name some of the precious 
earth was lifted, and they proceeded cheerfully 
home, nothing doubting; but it was making as- 
surance doubly sure if any one bearing the name 
of the saint could be obtained to lift the sand. 
Some of the saint’s namesakes did not neglect to 
take advantage of this, and were well paid for 
their services. When the race-horse and his rider 
were leaving the stable, three handfuls of this 
sand were cast over each in the name of the saint. 
This was believed not only to insure the success 
of the horse, but it also preserved him from — 
“overlooked,” or, in other words, from the blin 
of an evil eye. The Irish were always very super- 
stitious, and it relieved them of much anxiety to 
know that their horses were proof against witch- 
craft, necromancy, and all the arts of the devil. 
In the seventeenth century, if a good horse which 
had not been sprinkled with this sand lost the 
race, he was said to be “overlooked” or be- 
witched; but if he were sprinkled with the sand, 
the horse which had beaten him was said to 
“bang Banagher”; and Banagher, or rather the 
horse under the protection of Banagher sand, was 
said to “‘ beat the devil”; therefore, the man who 
owned the unsuccessful horse had to acknowledge 
that he was fairly beaten. He could not plead as 
an excuse that his horse was “ overlooked,” and 
so to this day the expression used among the 
peasantry is, “That bangs Banagher, and Banagher 
beats the devil.” As a rule, I believe that horses 
sprinkled with the sand did win the race; not 
from any virtue in the sand, but it inspired the 
rider with confidence that he was safe to win. 

Many of the farmers in the neighbourhood at 
the present day firmly believe in the sand’s virtue, 
though they are ashamed to own it; but entre- 
nous, some of them never go tp a ploughing match 
without having a little of the sand secreted about 
their plough, and they invariably carry off some 
of the prizes. 

As to the second expression, “As black as Tode’s 
(toad’s, or Todd’s) cloak,”’ I have heard it above a 
thousand times, but I never heard it pronounced 
exactly as Mr. Sxrpton has written it. Near 
the town of Derry it is pronounced Tole’s and 
Toal’s cloak; nearer to the mountains it is pro- 
nounced Jal or Thool; the last sound is the more 
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correct, as the original name in Irish is Tuathal, 
Anglicé Tool. Tuathal Teachlmhar began to rei 

over Ireland a.p. 76-or 79. He had two rtm 
ters, Dairine and Fithir, the most accomplished 


and handsome young ladies in Ireland. The King 


of Leinster sought and obtained the elder sister | 
in marriage ; but, for some reason or reasons known | 


only to himself, he repented of this step in less 
than a year after their union. He therefore went 
to her father’s palace at Tara, and, with a sorrow- 
ful countenance, told King Tuathal that his 
daughter Dairine was dead; and earnestly im- 
plored him to bestow upon him her younger 


sister, as the only means of repairing his grievous | 


loss. 

King Tuathal complied with his request, and 
the fair princess Fithir was delivered to the King 
of Leinster, who conveyed her to his palace. On 
her arrival she found Dairine alive: overcome with 
grief and shame, she died instantly. The dis- 
tracted Dairine threw herself upon the lifeless 
body of her sister, and expired. When King 
Tuathal heard of the tragical death of his children, 
he called his nobles and their followers together, 
marched into Leinster with fire and sword, and, 
after committing dreadful havoe, he compelled 
the faithless king and his unfortunate people to 
bind themselves by a solemn engagement to pay 
him and his successors for ever a chief rent or 
tax called Boiroimhe Laighean. This tax was to 
be paid in cattle, silver, maidens, &c., besides 


threescore hundred mantles or cloaks (see O’Con-" 


nor’s Keating, 3rd edit., 1738, pp. 219-20). This 
tax was actually paid every second year during 
the reigns of forty of King Tuathal’s successors. 
Thus, for some centuries, these mantles or cloaks 
were regularly sent to the north of Ireland, and it 
js not to be wondered at that they soon came to 
be known as Tuathal’s cloaks. Then as to the 
colour, Giraldus Cambrensis says that, in his time, 
“the Irish were but lightly clad in woollen gar- 
ments, barbarously shaped, for the most part 
black, because the sheep of the country are black”’ 
(Ledwich’s Trish Ant., p. 333). 

The Scotch Highlanders, who were engaged in 
perpetual rapine, in order to conceal themselves, 
dyed their garments tartan and purple, or as near 
« heather tint as possible; and the Irish, for the 
same reason, dyed their garments black, as the 
bogs were their constant retreat (Ledwich, p. 339; 
Borlase’s Trish Rebellion, p. 75). Again we read 
that “the Irish dye their garments black with 
the bark of trees, called by the English alders” 
(Gough's Camden’s Britannia, iii. 658). 

From these writers and some others I infer that 
the cloaks sent into Ulster to Jobh O'Neill were 
black; hence the saying “As black as Tuathal’s 
eloak.”’ 

The only remarkable thing I have ever heard 
about the clock of Strabane is, that it struck 





thirteen the day on which the celebrated MN 
tan was hanged, which event took place about 
one hundred and twelve years ago. 

A large pin is commonly called “a big stab” 
in derision, as “I asked her for a pin, and she 
gave me such a big stab!"’—that simply means 
that she gave the pin, but did not stab any one, 
During the summer months herd boys and girls 
sometimes go barefooted, and it is common to see 
them hobbling along quite lame. ‘On asking what 
is the matter with them, they invariably answer, 
“T have got a big stab of a thorn in me fut”— 
that indicates that the thorn is not yet extracted, 
They do not say a thorn has stabbed me; their 
expression is, “ A stab of a thorn has run into me 
fut.” This is simply a figure of speech, whereby 
the name is transferred from the wound made to 
the thing which caused the wound. I have no 
doubt that this mode of expression is common in 
other districts as well as Derry. I noticed in a 
Liverpool paper to-day that the proprietor of a 
very respectable hotel has advertised for “an 
active waiter, a vegetable maid,” &c. I cannot 
believe that the advertiser will get a maid entirely 
composed of vegetables—the very most he can 
expect is one with a head like a cabbage. 

Cumer O’Lyyy, 


I beg 


g leave to confirm the remark of J. Cx. R. 
that “Tl 
Ireland. 


That beats Banagher” is not peculiar to 

My father, a Lancashire man, was never 

in Ireland in his life; and I dare say that I have 
heard the phrase from him a hundred times. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Troy Wetent (4 S. ix. 447.) —Troy-weight, 
“ anciently called trone-weight,” from “ trona, an 
old word for a beam to weigh withal.” See 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, sub voce. 

Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 

“T xnow A Hawk From a Hanpsaw” (4°58. 
ix. 358.)—This is the phrase as it appears in 
Hamlet. Handsaw is given in the text by Malone, 
Collier, Dyce, and Clark and Wright. Warbur- 
ton states that the above was a common proverbial 
speech, and that the poet found the proverb thus 
corrupted ; and Collier, that “it is very likely, as 
Sir T. Hanmer suggested, that ‘ handsaw’ is a 
corruption of hernshaw, i.e. a heron; but it is an 
old corruption, and the expression, ‘I know 4 
hawk from a bandsaw,’ was proverbial in the time 
of Shakespeare.” Y. C. B 

“ He knows a hawk from a hernshaw,” should 
be intelligible to a Warwickshire sportsman. It 
is about the same as saying, he knows a hound 
from a hare. “ Her’n” in this county has always 
been a most common contraction for “ heron.” 
“ Shaw ” is from Sax. seuwa, a shady place, a local 
and Warwickshire name for a wood, and in this 
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case means the cover or heronry, such always being 
upon the tail end of a pool, abutting or backing 
up into a wood, or the bend in a river similarly 
situated. The heron was, perhaps, the largest 
bird that the hawk was trained to attack. The 
cart is doubtless placed before the horse in “ hern- 
shaw,” “shaw heron ”= “ wood heron,” by the in- 
nate propensity we possess for using words with the 
same initial letters, when coining a phrase ex- 
pressive of similarity or dissimilarity, thus: “He 
popt about like a parched pea,” “as different as 
chalk from cheese,” &c. It is an ironical saying, 
and means that the person referred to is very 
clever, or, as the late Albert Smith’s gents would 
say, “He knows a hound from a hare rather.” 
This, Mr. Editor, is my maiden effort in Shak- 
speriana, a word I heartily detest, not on account 
of what I have read, but on account of what I 
have been unable to read under that heading. I 
know from family tradition that this is the true 
meaning of the quotation. C. CHATTock. 
Castle Bromwich. 


“AND LEAVES THE WoRLD TO DARKNESS,” 
prc, (4% S. ix. 436.)—Mnr. Rute charges the 
poet Gray with plagiarism, ean offence often 
perpetrated unconsciously in poetics, but anyhow 
to be lamented. In the first two instances the 
resemblance is so slight as to call for no particular 
notice; but in the last, when he accuses Gray 
thus : — 

“Gray committed another petty literary larceny in the 
line 

“* And leaves the world 
which is evidently parodied from 

“* And leave the world to wretchedness and me.’ ” 
(See the “ Beggar’s Petition.”) 


‘ 


to darkness and to me,’ 


I would ask Mn. Rute how he explains this, 
the Elegy having been published in 1751, and the 
poem of Moss in 1769, Ipswicu. 


Tne Symsor or Peace (4" S. ix. 429,)—I 
think the “ wife of Bath” must have mistaken the 
purport of the brush placed outside a house dur- 
ing a neighbour’s quarrel. At any rate in some 
Derbyshire villages the rearing up outside the 
house of a broom is a declaration of war, and a 
sign of the most supreme contempt of one person 
for another, and a general proclamation to the 
neighbourhood that the parties who have quar- 
relled are determined “to have it out” on the 
earliest opportunity. Two women will disagree, 
and words will be bandied until a tempest is 
raised ; then the one who ia getting the worst of 
it will fetch ont her mop or long brush, and rear 
it up against the wall outside her doorway, retir- 
ing indoors herself. 
ears open and an eye upon her “ representative ” 
outside to see that the opposing party does not 
make off with it, having ready a pail of not 








the cleanest water with which to souse any per- 
son making the attempt. The other side will 
also put out her mop or broom, and both belli- 
gerents will indulge m “jawing bouts” during 
the day. The “ representatives” will be kept out 
until dusk, to be again put in position the next 
day. One point is to have the “ declaration 
of war” early, so that the first object seen will be 
a reminder to both sides that the case in point 
still requires settlement. Sometimes when feel- 
ing and words run high, the whole “ sweeping 
invective” resources of each household will be 
brought into requisition, and mop, besom, long- 
brush, hand-brush, and dust-pan are piled up 
against the wall. This occasionally goes on for 
several days, and perhaps the interference of the 
arish constable is requisite before peace is esta- 
lished and the “ sweeping invectives ” are with- 
drawn. THos, RatcLirre. 


“ BrasHas” (4" §, ix. 437.)—“ A pair of bra- 
shals to play at ballon” must be, I think, the 
Anglicised form of “a pair of bracciali, or bracelets, 
to play at pallone.” On referring ta an old jour- 
nal of about forty years’ standing, kept at Florence, 
I find the following entry :— 

“In our return (from a ride towards Fiesole) went t 
the Pallone Court. It is a splendid game played with 
large balls, filled with air by a forcing-pump, and struck 


| backwards and forwards between six antagonists, three on 


each side of a line, whose arms are furnished with an 
angular shield of wood fitted with thick-set spikes of the 
same material, and resembling somewhat in appearance 
the cones of the stone-pine. The force and certainty with 
which the players strike is quite extraordinary.” 
z C. W. Biuxrenaq. 

Lorps or Brecon (4 S. ix. 445.)—If H. A. 

bE Sais will look into Jones’s History of Breck- 


nockshire she will probably find what she wants. 
oO. W. 


The pedigree of Blethin ap Maynarch is to be 
found in Williams's History of Monmouthshire, 
appendix, pp. 194-4, G. M. T 


NiIcHoLas DE Mrgavx (4S. ix. 387.)—A. E. L. 
does not seem to have realised all the difficulties 
of the chronology of the episcopate of Bishop 
Nicholas, Beck, of whose Annales Furnensia 
only 250 copies were printed, says that, before 
joining the Cistercians of Meaux, Nicholas was a 
canon of the priory of Wartre, which we learn from 
Tanner belonged to the regular canons of St. 
Augustine. He further adds that, according to 


| the Pipe Roll, he presented to King John in the 


fourth year of his reign the sum of forty shillings. 
There is a letter of Pope Honorius UL, dated 


| May 15, 1224, to the Archbishop of York, in 


She will, however, keep her | 





which he gives that prelate authority to decide 
on the petition of Nicholas, Bishop of Man, to be 
relieved from his diocese, to which he could not 
return on account of the opposition offered to him, 
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and from which he had long been an exile. His 
petition seems to have been granted, for there is a 
charter of a grant to the priory of Stainfield in 1227 
which he witnesses, signing himself “ N. guondam 
Mannie et Insularum Episcopus” (Mon. Ang. t.506). 
To me it appears that, in order to reconcile these 
difficulties, we must suppose that there were two 
bishops of the name, the first of whom died in 
1217, and the second resigned after 1224, but 
before 1227. B. L. 


Farp’s Picture oF WAtter Scorr AND HIS 
Frrenps (4 8. ix. 405.) —Mr. Cocurane or his 
informer is in error respecting the names of per- 
sons introduced in this picture. Who, for exam- 
ple, were Sir W. Ferguson and Sir A. Constable ? 
As to Lord Byron, any one with the most imper- 
fect vision could easily discover that he is not 
there. The engraving of Faed’s painting, now 
before me, represents the following (my list com- 
mencing from the right hand) :—James Hogg, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., Henry Mackenzie, author of 
the Man of Feeling, Professor Wilson, George 
Crabbe, John Gibson Lockhart, William Words- 
worth, Francis Jeffrey, Sir Adam Ferguson, 
Thomas Moore, Thomas- Campbell, Archibald 
Constable, the publisher, James Ballantyne, the 
printer, and Thomas Thomson; while in the back- 
ground are Sir Humphrey Davy, who is examin- 
ing a sword, and the painters Sir David Wilkie 
and Sir William Allan. In a former list of the 
persons represented in Faed’s picture contributed 
to “N. & Q.” (3" S. xi. 529) I find that I have 
erroneously given the names of William Adam and 
Sir Henry Jardine for those of Thomson and 
Davy. CHARLES RoGErs. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

Herarpic (4 S, ix. 300.)—In answer to W. 
M. H. C., the coat, gules on a fesse argent be- 
tween two chevrons ermine, three leopards’ faces 
of the field, is that of the family of Seward of 
Stoke-in-Teinhead,co. Devon. See the Harl. MS. 
1080, fo. 435°. H. 8.-G. 


Pontirr (4" S. ix. 446.)—Longfellow refers to 
the derivation of the word from pons and facere 
in the following lines :— 

“ Well has the name of Pontifex been given 

Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.” 
The Golden Legend, v. 
Sparks H. WIniraMs. 


i 


“Sorp” (4” S. ix. 446.)—It is more than two 
years since I marked this word as used in Volpone 
in the sense noted by W. P. P., but as yet I have 
not met with any other instance of like age. It 
seems to me, however, that it finds its origin in 
some such phrase as that in Richard III.— 

“ For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 

I say this because in such buying and selling the 
person is either taken to be a chattel or bestial, 
or more probably one of the confraternity of 
naturals or idiots who—their property being Worth 
it—were bought and sold through three or four 
under-wardships. B. Nicmotsoy. 


The full form of the phrase seems to be “ bought 
and sold,” which occurs several times in Shake- 
sSpeare — 

“ For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 
K. Richard 111., V. 3. 

“.... thou art bought and sold among those of any 
wit, like a Barbarian slave.” 

Troilus and Cressida, II, 1. 
# “Whither my lord? from bought and sold Lord 
Talbot.”—1st K. Henry VI, 1V. 4. 

“Tt would make a man mad as a buck to be so bought 
and sold.”— Comedy of Errors, III. 1. 

“Fly, noble English, you are bought and so/d.” 

? K. Ji hn, V. 4. 

Compare Costard’s phrase, “ to sell a bargain,” 
in Love's Labour's Lost, III. 1:— 

“ The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat; 

Sir, your penpyworth is good, an your goose be fat. 

To sell a bargain well, is as cunning as fast and 

loose.” 


Joun Appts, M.A, 


IotantTHe (4" S, ix. 407, 475.)— Iolanthe, Io- 
lanta, Iolande, are only medieval variations of 
the Spanish name Violante, which has been borne 
by many persons. Your correspondent will there- 
fore see that to ask “ Who was Iolanthe ?” ad- 
mits of as little answer as if he had asked “ Who 
was Alice?” or any other common Christian 
name. There have been so many Iolanthes, none 


| of whom were pre-eminently distinguished, that 


no more definite reply can well be given. 
; HERMENTRUDE. 
Srr* Rosert Aytoun (4% S, ix. 359.)—The 
edition of Sir Robert Aytoun which I published 
in 1844, to which the editor refers, was a very 
juvenile performance, having been executed in my 
eighteenth year. In 1871 I contributed to the 
Transactions of the Historical Society a more de- 


| tailed account of Aytoun, with an accurately 


Bucxpen: Cuex’r (4" S. ix. 359.)—It may 
help the inquirer to know that there is a room at 
New College, Oxford, called “the Chequer,” “ so 
styled,” says Mr. Walcott, “from some peculiar 
ornament or device, or from being the place of 
payment of rents or service.” The tradition in 
the College always pointed to the latter ety- 
mology. C. W. Biyenam. 





revised text of his poems, both English and Latin. 
For this edition I had been collecting materials 
for twenty-five years ; and having examined every 
likely source of information, both public and pri- 
vate, I feel satisfied that I have exhausted my 


subject. Not a few of Aytoun’s verses are emi- 
nently graceful, and deserve 2 better fate than 


that hitherto assigned them. Sir Robert was 4 
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younger son of Aytoun of Kinaldie, Fifeshire. 
From a branch of the family, the Aytouns of Inch- 
dsirnie (now represented by Roger S. Aytoun, 
Esq., M.P.), sprung my late ingenious friend Pro- 
fessor William Edmonstoune Aytoun of Edin- 
burgh. For public convenience I have done up 
separately 8 hundred and fifty copies of my late 
edition of Sir R. Aytoun’s poems. A copy will 
be found in the Museum. CHARLES Rogers. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

Mr. Kerr oF Trrxity, Oxrorp (4" §S. ix. 379, 
448.)—Mr. G. V. Cox, in his Recollections of Ox- 
ford, has a short notice of Mr. Kett. He says:— 
" #1793, Oct. 27. A contest took place for the Poetry 
Professorship between Mr. Kett of Trinity, who had 
preached the Bampton Lectures in 1790, and Mr. Hurdis 
of Magdalen, the author of some pleasing but not first- 
rate poems, and a tragedy entitled Sir Thomas More. 
Hardis had 201 votes, Kett 181.” 

Then in a foot-note he adds— 

“Mr. Kett was also the author of a trifling novel called 
Emily and of Logie made Easy. This last production 
was unmercifully cut up by Mr. Copleston, whose critique 
was headed with— 

‘Aut bec in nostros fabricata est machina muros, 

Aut aliquis latet error: Equo ne credite, Teucri.’ 

The severity and bad taste of this quotation (so remark- 
able in a person of such gravity as Mr. Copleston) con- 
sisted in the allusion to a nickname given to Mr. Kett 
from his long equine countenance. I have not the critique 
by me, but I have been told that ‘ patet’ was substituted 
for ‘latet’ in the motto of Mr. Copleston’s pamphlet.” 

PS. On the title-page of my copy of Kett’s 
Elements the author is described as ‘“ Henry 
Kett, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford.” Sparks H, WILLIAMs., 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 

“Wen ADAM DELVED,” Etc. (4° S, ix. 415, 
476.)—I have an engraving of old and rude figures 
in painted glass from a window of some church, 
but without any indication whence it was taken. 
The centre compartment has in its upper division 
Adam and Eve, one on each side of the “tree of 
knowledge.” The serpent is entwined up the 
stem of the tree, and is tempting Eve, who has 
two apples, one in each hand, and is giving one to 
Adam, and about to eat the other herself. In the 
lower portions of the two side compartments 
Adam is digging with a spade, and Eve sitting 
to spin. Below our first parents, in the centre, 
is the head of our Blessed Redeemer, and in the 
upper portions at the sides are rude figures of St. 
Bernard, with a dog at his feet having a bone in 
his mouth, and of St. Christopher wading as usual 
with fishes about bis feet. The figures of Adam 
and Eve are without any clothing but a slight 
sort of apron resembling long hair or fringe. 

F. C. H. 


_ Harp Lazovr (4 S. ix. 404, 475.) —Unques- 
fionably Mr. Sata has culminated the alphabet 


of penalities, and I submit my A. B. C.-darian 





' sciolism to his Y. Z., retaining, however, my 


opinion that the opus tnoperosum of oakum-picking 
or mill-treading at Pentonville is more wearisome 
than stone-quarrying at Portland. Neither can 1 
accord with J. D. that the shot-drill is more 
“agonizing” to the spirit of an English soldier 
than cat-scoring—a punishment which, I trust, no 
magistrate’s preferential clemency withholds from 
our street-ruffians or from the insulters of our 
women. E. L. 8. 


“Cart THE Martyr” (4 8. ix. 426.)—The 
poem of “ Karl the Martyr,” by Frances White- 
side, first appeared in The Welcome Guest, ii. p. 38, 
published by Houlston & Wright in 1860. If, 
after this information, Mr. CLare is unable to 
obtain the poem, let him put himself in commu- 
nication with me, and I will endeavour to carry 
out his wish. Epwarp C. Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 

Cater-Covusins (4 S. ix. 331, 396, 456.)—I 
too.am Lancashire, but I never heard the term 
applied to relationship near or distant, as T. T. W. 
has, but only to friendship. Where the intimacy 
was hot, “Oh! they are quite cater-cousins” 
would be observed; and in the event of acoolness 
or a mutual dislike, “ Well, you see, they are not 
exactly cater-cousins.”’ P, 3s 

It may interest your correspondents to know 
that in this neighbourhood the word cater is used 
in the same way as mentioned by T. T. W., but 
made into averb. To cater across a field is to 
walk from corner to corner, in opposition to 
“walking” or “going” across —to walk straight 
from side to side. E. 8. C. 

Sittingbourne. 

Briiycock Hats (4" S, ix. 444.)—I have been 
told that one Wilcock having either invented or 
manufactured or first sold these hats, some very 
clever young man was so exceedingly witty as to 
transmute them into Billycocks. Ee 

GARRET AND Geratp (4" S, ix, 25, 412.)—If 
etymology is to have any voice in this question, 
Ger-ald and Ger-hardt are certainly not the same 
name, any more than Ethelstan and Ethelfled. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


MisereRE Stratis (4 S, ix. 405, 471.)—The 
miserere is properly a small shelf or rest under- 
neath the seat of a stall in the choir of a church. 
The seat itself turns back, when not required for 
sitting down upon. But to afford some relief to 
a canon who might feel fatigued with long stand- 
ing, this little shelf was ingeniously contrived, 
as he could lean back and partly sit upon it. 
Hence it was called miserere, as being a merciful 
contrivance to relieve fatigue. The stalls them- 
selves are often, though improperly, called mise- 
reres: the name should be confined to the small 
shelf, or bracket described. The meaning and 
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origin of the misereres is thus explained; but I 
doubt if any date can be assigned for their intro- 
duction. F. C. H. 


There are a few left in Durham Castle chapel, 


in stalls which bear the arms of Bishop Ruthall 


(1508-1522). The most noteworthy are :—A man 
wheeling in a barrow a woman, who is holding on 
with one hand and wielding a scourge with the 
other. A mermaid arising out of a spiral shell, 
and attacked by a dragon. A group like St. George 
and the dragon; but the man, though on horse- 
back, is notin armour. The remains of a figure 
pushing at the nose of a dragon with a small 
round shield. 

At St. Andrew's, Auckland, there are shields 
on some of the misereres, e. g. the arms of Bishop 
Langley: a shield with a plain cross, and one 
with a rose between two floreated Fs. J.T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The first time I was in the church of Church 


Stretton, Salop, I drew the attention of the curate | 


to a figure carved on a seat, which formed a chest 
in the chancel, saying—“I hope this is not in- 
tended as an emblem of the clergy of Stretton?” 
The figure (about the size of a finger) was a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, the head of the enemy pro- 
truding, and the fleece thrown back on his neck. 
H, 


Dublin Library. 


Goprrey Hieerns (4 S. ix. 469.)—A minia- 
ture portrait of this “‘ Yorkshire worthy ” was con- 
tributed to the National Exhibition of Works of 
Art.at Leeds, in 1868, by Mr. 8. Hatfield of Skel- 
‘low Grange. FAIRLEss BaRser. 

Castle Hill, Rastrick, Brighouse. 

The only portrait known is a miniature lent to 
the Leeds Exhibition, and photographed for the 
Yorkshire Worthies, vol. ii. No. 181. 

Epwarp HatrrstTone. 

Walton Hall. 


“Battap or Burpens” (4" S. ix. 471.)—A 
parody on the “ Ballad of Burdens,” called “A 
Sallad of Blunders,” appeared in Punch for De- 
cember 1, 1866, C. W. M. 


Leeexp or St. Dorotuy (4" S. ix. 471.)\—The 
query ofa Junior StupEnt—“ Where is the legend 
of St. Dorothy first mentioned in literature ? "— 
is not easy to answer, because it is not clear what 
is here meant by “literature.” All that can be 
said is, that the legend of this saint is met with 
in various old works of hagiology, just as the 
accounts are of so many other saints. F,C. H. 


I am not a Bollandist; but, as far as I know, 
the legend of St. Dorothy is first made use of “in 
literature ” by Massinger (assisted by Decker) in 
the celebrated tragedy of The Virgin Martyr. 

J. H. I. Oaxrey. 





“ Locxstey Hat.” (4 S. ix. 471.)—A parody 
iC cannot say whether ¢he parody) on ‘* Lochaley 
fall,” called “The Lay of the Lovelorn,” will ® 
found in the Bon Gaultier Ballads, C. W. 


This poem has been so frequently made the 
subject of parody that it might be difficult t 
answer your correspondent’s query, “‘ Where can] 
find what one often hears praised as ‘the parody’ 
of ‘Locksley Hall’? ” My own reply to the query 
would be—in Bon Gualtier’s Book of Ballad: 
the poem, “ The Lay of the Lovelorn,” beginning 
thus :— 

“ Comrades, you may pass the rosy. With permissiongf 
the chair, 

I shall leave you for a little, for I'd like to take the 

air. 

A very good though brief parody of “ Locksley 
Hall,” by Albert Smith, appeared in his publica- 
tion The Month, p. 105. It is called “ Lincoln's 
Inn,” and begins thus— 

“Comrades, leave me here a minute, for it is not five 
o'clock ; 

Leave me here, and, when you want me, you will fied 

me at the Cock.” 
CuTHBERT Benz. 


Smuyru Famiry Crest (4 S. ix. 470.)—I om 
find no’ mention of Smyth of Rathcoursey, co, 
Cork, in Burke’s General Armory ; but Smyth, co, 
Middlesex, and Kelmarsh, co, Northampton, bears 
gu. on a chevy. or between three bezants, as many 
crosses pattée fitchée sa; crest, a cubit arm erect, 
habited per pale or and gu., grasping in the hand 
proper a griffin’s head erased az. There is als 
another Smyth, but with no county named, whose 
bearings are the same with the exception of the 
crosses, which are gu.; crest, an arm erect, vested, 
per pale or and az., a cuff ar., holding in the hand 
proper a griffin’s head erased of the second. 

T. W. TYRReu. 


“ Apam Brarr” (4" §. ix. 445.)—In answer 
G. K., I quote the following paragraph from my 
Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions im Soa 
land, vol. i. p. 402 :— 


“A tombstone (in the churchyard of Catheart, Res 
frewshire) commemorates the Rev. George Adam, whe 
died minister of the parish on February 6, 1759. Ona 
event in his history Mr. J. G. Lockhart has founded his 
tale entitled ‘Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam 
Blair.’ Mr. Adam became minister of Cathcart in 1738. 
He took part in the revivals at Cambuslang in 1742, and 
was greatly esteemed for his ministerial gifts and t 
qualities. “In April 1746 he acknowledged himself guilty 
of improper behaviour with a female, to the astonishment 
of his friends, among whom he maintained a high che- 
racter. He underwent a course of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and was deposed from his office. Sympathy on his be 
half was everywhere awakened. His patron heritors 
elders, and parishioners petitioned the General Assembly 
for his restoration. He was re-admitted to his charge @ 
August 1748, and thereafter applied himself with @- 


creased diligence and fidelity to his sacred duties.” 
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The circumstances attending Mr. Adam’s depo- | 
sition and restoration to the ministry are circum- 
stantially detailed in Dr. H. Scott's Fasti, vol. ii. 

_ 61. Mr. Lockhart was on a visit to his father, 
the Rev. Dr. John Lockhart, of Glasgow, when 
the narrative of the minister of Cathcart was inci- 
dentally related. The reviewer was deeply moved, 
and retiring to his chamber, there composed in a 
short space of time his story of “ Adam Blair.” 

CHARLES RoGERs. 

Saowdoun Villa, Lewisham. ‘ 

Oser-AmMMERGAU Passton Pray (4 S. ix. 
421, 452.)—In 1870 appeared a neat little volume 
entitled — 

* Das Ober-Ammergauer Passi ms-Spiel, mit der Pas- 
sionsbildern von Albert Diirer, von Franz Shéberl, Pfarrer 
in Laibstadt, nebst Kirtchen, Fuhrpliinen, mit Titel- 
zeichnungen von Aloys Sussmayr. Zweite Auflage, Lich- 
stitt & Stuttgart. Verlag vom Kriill’schen Buchhand- 
lung. 1870.” 

It is very nicely got} up—both the map, wood- 
cuts, and letterpress—and was brought home as a 
pleasing souvenir of a delightful excursion to Ger- 
many before the war. ~~ Bn 

Tae Loan or Books purine tHE MIDDLE 
Aegs (4"" S. ix. 463.)—The care taken in former 
times to ensure the identification of volumes that 
had been lent is well illustrated by a MS. once 
the property of the monks of Bardney. 

On January 29, 1863, my friend, the late Mr. 
John Ross of Lincoln, exhibited before the Society 
of Antiquaries— : 

“A manuscript which bad once belonged to Bardney 
Abbey in Lincolnshire. It consisted of the end of the 
Clementine Constitutions, and appeared to belong to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. The most re- 
markable feature was, that on the last leaf, below a male- 
dictory sentence in red ink, was a hole formed by cutting 
out aslip of the vellum, the upper part being indented 
like the top of a deed. It is not easy to know for what 
purpose this singular device was adopted, unless to 
identify the volume if lost ...... The inscription is, 
Iste liber est de Monasterio de Barde my. Si quis ips 
alienauer it indignac ionem det omnipote ntis incurrat.” — 
Proceed ngs of Soc. Antiq. 2ud Series, vol. ii. p. 196. 









An engraving of the hole in the MS. is given in 
the above work, showing its exact size and shape 
and the half letters which still remain on the 
page, but which have been purposely cut through 
as an additional means towards identification 
when the indenture was made. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brig. 

Grey Friars or Bewmakan (4° S. ix. 360, 
452.)—Coupled as it is with St. Columba, I 
would suggest that the word villa is not the 
Latin one signifying a town, but the Irish Bile, 
pronounced billa, or frequently villa, meaning an 
aged or sacred tree. This word forms a part of 
the names of places in many parts of Ireland, and 
might be readily mistaken for the Latin villa. 





Thus in the county of Down we have Movilla, 
an abbey founded by St. Finian about the year 


| 540, at which place St. Columba received part of 


his education. The name Movilla is written in 
Irish Magh Bile, i.e. Magh, a plain, pronounced 
in this instance Mo, but sometimes Maw, or 
Moy, and Bilé, pronounced villa, a sacred or aged 
tree. Moville, in Donegal, another very early 
religious foundation, is precisely the same word, 
but pronounced as a word of two syllables. 
Again, Rathvilly in Carlow, and Rathvilla in 
King’s County, both signify the foot of the aged 
tree, and are written by the annalists Rath Bile. 
Another combination frequently met with is 
Aghavilla, Aghaville and Aghavilly, all meaning 
the field of the ancient tree. In the county of 
Antrim, near the Giant’s Causeway, is a parish 
called Billy, and written in Irish Bilé. pen 
billa in Antrim, and Knockavilla, a name found 
in several counties, might be added, and indeed 
the list of genuine Irish words terminating in 
villa could be largely increased. I have but 
little doubt that “the villa of St. Columba,” in 
the Isle of Man, was a sacred tree, a relic pro- 
bably of pagan times, close to which Columba or 
one of his followers founded achurch. The pre- 
sent name of the parish is very suggestive—Kirk 
Arbory ; this being, I conceive, a corruption of the 
Latin rendering of the Trish name. Movilla men- 
tioned above is rendered by the later monkish 
writers “ Campus arborts sacri,” an exact transla- 
tion of the Irish name. H. Patrerson. 


Belfast. 


There is no connection between the friary of 
Bewmakan and Furness: the latter was Cisttr- 
cian in Lancashire, the former a Franciscan 
friary. On December 7, 1367, Pope Urban V. 
gave his sanction for the erection of the Fran- 
ciscan friary, at the petition of William Mon- 
tagu, Earl of Salisbury, within the parish of St. 
Columba, in the Isle of Man. The remains of 
this convent still exist at Bewmakan, within the 
parish of Kirk Arbory. The object of my query 
was to ascertain when the parish lost its name of 
St. Columba, and took that of Arbory. The 
Bolandists suppose that Arbory is derived from 
St. Corebuc. <A writer in the March number of 
the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, for the year 1869, 
p. 258, supposes that Corebue or Carbra may be 
a corruption from St. Ourora, who had a church 
in the Isle of Man, which is now forgotten. 
Your correspondent WILFRID now adds another 
candidate, St. Cairpre, for the honour of the 
namp. The suggestions deserve to be considered ; 
and he will confer a benefit if he can give any 
further particulars about that saint. The change 


of the name of St. Columba to Arbory is cer- 
tainly not beyond the pale of historical record. 


A. E. G. 
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“Notuine rrom Noruine” (4" S. ix. 217, 
305, 416.)—Are the correspondents who are in- 
terested in this subject aware of a curious and 
clever poem which commences— 
“ No Muses I implore their aid to bring ; 
He needs no Muse who nothing has to sing ” — 
and ends— 

“ Beyond creation’s bounds nothing finds place, 
And nothing fills the mighty void of space ; 
On nothing turn the lucid orbs above, 
And all the stars in mystic order move ; 
On nothing hangs this vast terraqueous ball ; 
The world from nothing sprang, from nothing started 

all.” 

It may be found in an old school-book (Sequel 

to the Poetical Monitor, 1822, Longmans & Co.), 


and is attributed to the Rev. J. Belsham. If | 


wished for, I will copy and forward it. 
S. M. S. 


PAssaGE IN CHESTERFIELD (4"* S, viii. passim ; 
ix. 303.)—Cicero ( Tuscul. Quest. iv. 31) is quite 
in agreement with Chesterfield that loud laughter 
is inadmissible —“ Si ridere concessum sit, vitu- 

ratur tamen cachinnatio.” In regard to the 
Jefinition of risus, Cicero (Or. ii. 58) begs to rele- 
gate it to Democritus, the laughing philosopher, 
as it did not enter into his present plan to con- 
sider laughter in connection with the precepts 
which he was laying down for an orator — 

“Quid sit ipse risus, quo pacto concitetur, ubi sit, 
quomodo existat atque ita repente erumpat, ut eum 
cupientes tenere nequeamus .. . . viderit Democritus : 
neque enim ad hunc sermonem hoc pertinet.” 


I do not think that Cicero anywhere goes so 
far as to condemn the joyous nature of man, 
which bursts forth occasionally in a hearty laugh, 
though it must be sparingly indulged in. Les- 
sing, in his Minna von Barnhelm (iii. 5) exclaims: 

“Was haben Sie denn gegen das Lachen? Kann 
man denn nicht auch lachend sehr ernsthaft seyn? Lie- 
ber Major, das Lachen erhiilt uns verniinftiger als der 
Verdruss.” 

What have you to say against laughing? Can we 
not while laughing be very serious? Laughing keeps us 
more rational than sadness caused by vexation. 


“Ride, si sapis,” says Martial (Zp. ii. 41), and 
Goldoni, the Moliére of Italy, distinguishes the 
varieties of laughing in the following way (Pamela, 
i. 16) :— 

“Tl riso% proprio dell’ uomo: ma tutti gli uomini non 
ridono per la stessa cagione. V"e il ridicolo nobile, che 
ha origine dal vezzo delle parole, dai sali arguti, dalle 
facezie spiritosi e brillanti. V’é il riso vile, che nasce 
dalla scurrilita, dalla schioccheria.” 

Laughing is peculiar to man; but all men do not 
laugh for the same reason. There is the gentlemanly 
banter tiflage), which springs from the charm in the 
words, from the flash of wit, from the spirited and bril- 
liant sally. There is the low joke, which arises from 
sceurrility and idle conceit. 


Goldoni means that both excite laughing, though 
C. T. Ramaer, 


for far different reasons. 





TIBvULLUs AND Wartts’s Hymns (4* §, ix, 408, 
tg og PICKFORD is, no doubt, aware that 
Dr. Watts, in one of his “ Lyrics,” says— 

“ Seize truth, where’er it may be found, 
| On Christian or on heathen ground.” 


Acting up to this liberal principle, the doctor, 
who was a good classical scholar, would not scruple 
to christianise such a passage as the one quoted 
from Tibullus by Mr. Pickrorp. I am therefore 
of opinion that the coincidence may not be “ac- 
cidental.” Dr. Watts’s inordinate love of classical 
lore is too apparent in his works, particularly in 
| his prose writings. This is noticed by one of his 
biographers—I think by Dr. Johnson — who, it 

may be remarked, erred after the same fashion; 
| but, as the proverb says, “ Satan can reprove sin.” 
VIATOR (1.) 


| Drvorce (4 S. ix. 200, 251, 306, 373, 445.)— 
| There is no “rule of law” — to the 
and a 





question raised by “ X. Y. Z.” “ BARRISTER- 
at-Law;” nor, so far as I know, has the question 
ever been raised before Sir C. Cresswell or Lord 
Penzance. With respect to decrees of nullity of 
marriage and decrees of divorce, there is obviously 
no analogy between them. In the former case, 
the woman never was a wife, and therefore ought 
not to retain the title of Mrs. ; whereas in 
the other case her condition has been altered, 
| she has entirely lost her maiden name and state, 
| and cannot properly be again a “Miss.” I have 
frequently been requested to advise upon the sub- 
ject, and will repeat in substance what I have 
| said to my clients; that the retention by a 
| divorced woman of her marriage name must be a 
| matter of discretion according to the circum- 
| stances—viz. her age, and whether she has chil- 
| dren—but that, generally, a woman does best to 
| retain her marriage name. Ernst BRownIne. 
Temple. 





| “As Srratout as A Dre” (4% S. ix. 119, 
| 185, 249, 345, 448.)—In specifications for car- 
| pentry in buildings the expression “ die square,’ 
| to indicate exact squareness in the timber to be 
| supplied, is very common. Clearly, to my mind, 


this refers to a die; for dice, to throw =: must 
necessarily be perfectly right angled. For the 
same reason the terms “as straight as a die,” 
“as level as a die,” seem to me to refer to the 
dice which were at one time so common. Ex- 
pressions in common use are not always strictly 
accurate in a mathematical sense; for instance, 
an Irish car-driver once described the absolute 
straightness of a certain road to me as “as straight 





as a whip;” and I have heard of an itinerant 
preacher who illustrated the perfect roundness of 
the globe by saying it was “as round as a horse's 
head.” The congregation are said to have’ mur- 
mured at this, but not so much at the badness of 
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the simile, as from incredulity at the assertion he 
illustrated ! E. F. D. C. 
Mrs. ANNE STeEre (4 §, ix. 476.)— 


« Anne Steele was born at Broughton, Hampshire, in 
1717. Her father, William Steele, a timber-merchant, 


officiated for sixty years as the unsalaried pastor of the | 


Baptist congregation at Broughton, Anne was delicate 
from childhood, and of retiring habits. Under the name 
of *Theodosia’ she published in 1760 two volumes of 
Poems and Hymns. A third volume of sacred lyrics 
from her pen was published after her decease. i 
at Broughton in November, 1778, at the age of sixty-one. 
Her life was spent in works of benevolenge. For many 
years she suffered from severe bodily pain, which she 
bore with exemplary patience.”—See my Lyra Britan- 
nica, p. 579. 

id CHARLes RoGeErs. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

“A pretty Kerrie or Fisn” (4" §. viii. 549; 
ix. 102.) —The following extract from the last 
(the eleventh) annual Report of the Inspectors of 
Salmon Fisheries explains the above saying in a 
way I have not heard before : — 

“The kettle-nets,* it may be interesting to note, pro- 
bably derive their name from the old fishing weir, the 
hideilus or kiddle ; which is mentioned in Magna Charta 
and many early fishery statutes. In their turn the kettle- 
nets are, I conceive, responsible for the old proverb, “A 
pretty kettle of fish."—Mr. Walpole’s Report, p. 44. 

W. E. 


‘ 





She died | 





for the me ay and gives examples from More, 
Watts, Dryden, and Swift. M. L. 


“ Borep” (4 S. ix. 483.)—In the old play of 
Lord Cromwell, Act III. Sc. 2 (Anc. Brit. Drama, 
i. 559, c. 2), the verb is used in a sense that 
seems to approach to that of our modern slang :— 

“ No, I'll assure you, I am no earl, but a smith, sir; 
one Hodge, a smith at Putney, sir; one that hath gulled 
you, that hath bored you, sir.” 

I think the slang-substantive comes simply from 
the common verb “to bore” (as with an auger). 
The bore is, par excellence, the talker: he who 
“fills the bores of (our) hearing, to the smother- 
ing of the sense” (Cymbeline, Act III. Sc. 2), who 


| “rams his tidings” into our ears. 


Joun Appts, M.A. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

TRANSMUTATION OF Liqurps (4 S. ix. 235, 
328, 410, 476.) — Mr. CLarKeE writes, “ It is not 
easy to see on what principles of comparative phi- 
lology the English word rain can be derived from 
the Greek rhain;” and he must find it very diffi- 
cult indeed, if it be true, that “ it is as reasonable 
to assume that the Greek rhain is derived from 
the English ram.” But is this reasonable? The 
Greek root rhain was throwing out its suckers 
some thousand years before any root of German 


| growth had been transplanted to Britain, and even 


“Litrte Books on Great Sussects” (4" §. | 


ix. 418.)—These books were chiefly written by 
Miss C. F. Cornwallis, a few of the series by my 


brother, the late David Power, Q.C., of the Nor- | 


folk circuit, and Recorder of Ipswich. My brother 
acted also as editor for some time. 

In a selection from the letters of the late Miss 
Cornwallis, addressed to my brother and other 
friends edited by Rev. C. P., a most intimate friend 
of Miss Cornwallis, and published by Triibner in 
1864, it is stated that Miss Cornwallis regarded 
“Small Books on Great Subjects ” as the work of 
her life, and by which she most desired to be 
known and to be remembered. 

Miss Cornwallis was, as no doubt you are aware, 
an accomplished Greek and Hebrew scholar, and 
& woman indeed of rare attainments. 

E. Rawpon Power. 

Tenby. 

“Turk THAT Day tost,” etc. (4 S, ix. 320, 
396, 475.)—The sentiment is evidently borrowed 
from the well-known lament of the emperor Titus 
Vespasian. He was so generous and beneficent 
that, having once let a day pass without having 
bestowed anything, he expressed his regret to his 
courtiers in these words—“ Diem perdidi.” 

F. C. H. 

Ixpustriovs (4 S. ix. 469.)—Johnson gives 
the third meaning of this word “designed, done 


* The local term for the large fixed nets used on the 
coast of Sussex. 


before any appreciable transplantation of classical 
roots had been made into Germany. The root 
rhain (11. a, 282, jalvovro 5& vépGe kovin) is allied to 
péw, and to the roots peF, pev, and dus; and Thiersch, 
from whom I copied, not only compares with 
rhain the Thuringian riinen, Ger. regnen, rinnen, 
and Rhein, but also hazards riesseln, from jus. The 
derivation struck me as curious, but not as strained ; 
and I simply made the step from regnen to rain. 
LEwis SERGEANT. 


Rep Deer (4S. ix. 428, 493.) —Robert Hacket 
was keeper of Hardwick Park, and these parks, 
according to Holinshed, were so numerous in the 
middle of sixteenth century as to absorb one- 
twentieth of the territory of the realm. Saxton, 
c. 1580, engraves seven hundred upon his maps. 
It is probable that red deer were common in Der- 
byshire in the seventeenth century, as they were 
so in other parts of England. Macaulay in his 
masterly chapter of his J/istory, describing the 
state of England in 1685, says: — 

“ The red deer were then as common in Gloucestershire 
and Hampshire as they now are among the Grampian 
Hills. On one occasion Queen Anne, travelling to Ports- 
mouth, saw a herd of no less than five hundred. The wild 
bull, with his white mane, was still to be found wandering 
in a few of the southern forests.” 


According to Mr. Kingsley, red deer roamed 





| over the barren tracts of Bagshot fifty years ago. 
| The New Forest contained large herds down to 
| 1851, and the Forest of Dean was deprived of its 
Joun Pragor, Jun. 


deer about that time. 
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Lzr Grspons (4" S. ix. 282, 374.)—Mr. Pick- 
FORD is perhaps not aware that The Cavalier, 
Malpas, and Owen [Owain ?] Goch, are all attri- 
buted to “T. Roscoe, Jun.” in that generally cor- 
rect and exceedingly useful publication, The London 
Catalogue of Books, 1816-1851, Thomas Hodgson. 
Consequently, some testimony from Mr. Prck- 
ForD’s claimant would be acceptable as to the 
authorship. OtpHaR Hast. 


Tue Prant Bastt (4" S. ix. 408, 474.)—May | 
I repeat a query asked by S. W. Tilke, when | 


describing the nature and properties of rue (Rua) 
(Observations on the Nature of Gout, §c., London, 
Poulter, 1834, p. 94), viz.:—“Can any botanist 
tell the reason why this root and sweet basil will 
not grow near each other?” J. PERRY. 
Tue Rev. W. Wickenven (4 @® ix. 321, 453.) 
VIATOR (1) is unnecessarily severe on the memory 
of this gentleman in his communication on p. 455. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Wickenden should have | 


informed Viator (1) that he was the “Bard of 
the Glen,” seeing that he has always been known 
in Gloucestershire as the “ Bard of the Forest.” 
The fifth edition of his Poems was published by 
W. Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly, in 1859, and is 
thus dedicated : — 

“To the Memory of that great Benefactor of the 
Human Race, Edward Jenner, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., the 
following pages are affectionately inscribed by One whom 
he drew from obscurity, and whose early efforts he fos- 
tered with kind and benevolent solicitude.” 

The author's preface is as follows : — 

“The first edition of my Poems was printed at the 
office of the Gloucester Journal in the year 1817. 
brought out under the auspices of the great Dr. Jenner, 
and gained much local notice. The second edition ap- 
peared in 1823, when a Student at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. The third when Curate of Mudford, in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, and was printed at Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire, in 1827. The fourth appeared in London in 
the year 1851, and was published by Hall and Vertue, 
Paternoster Row. I now bring out a fifth, which, so far 


as | am personally concerned, will most probably be the 


last.” 

Mr. Wickenden died within a year or two of 
the publication of this book. A notice of his 
death appeared in the Jiilts and Gloucestershire 
Standard, but I forget the exact date. I should not 
have troubled you with these particulars but for the 
unkind way in which Viator (1) refers to the 
“poor man,” and his unfounded charge that he 
had become a “ socialist or something similar.” 

G. H. H. 

Dertition or “Genius” (4 S, ix. 280, 374, 
393, 449.)—Goethe thus defines it (7ruth and 
Poetry, iv. 1. 19; vol. xxii. p. 379, ed. Stuttgart 
und Tiibingen, 1840) : — 

“ Genie, diejenige Kraft des Menschen, welche, durch 
Handeln und Thun, Gesetz und Regel giebt.” 

Genius is that power of man which, by its deeds and 
actions, gives laws and rules. 


It was | 





And he goes on to show that the idea of genius 
which prevailed in his time was the very opposite 
of this, for it was thought, as he says — 

“ Wenn einer zu Fusse, ohne recht zu wissen warum 
und wohin, in die Welt lief, so hiess es eine Geniereise, und 
wenn einer etwas Verkehrtes ohne Zweck und Natzen 
unternahm, ein Geniestreich.”’ 

When any one rushed into the world on foot without 
| knowing precisely why, or whither, it was called a jour. 
| ney of a genius ; and when any one undertook some 
absurdity, without aim or advantage, it was a stroke of 
genius. 

I suspect ¢hat the ancients confined the idea of 
“inspired genius” to the poet—the “ Makar,” as 
we in Scotland used to call him in early times, 
Horace’s definition of a poet (Sat. 1. 4, 43) will 
be recollected : — 7 

* Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 

Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.” 

It will be observed that the poet must have 
what Horace calls ingenium, and when we refer to 
| Cicero (Fin. v. 13), we find him define it to be— 

“ Docilitas et memoria, que fere appellantur uno ingenii 

nomine: easque virtutes qui habent, ingeniosi vocan- 

tur,”"— 

and elsewhere (7wusc. i, 33) he says of these 
| ingentosi : — 








“ Aristoteles quidem ait omnes ingeniosos melancho- 
licos esse,” 

Is not this docilitas spoken of by Cicero very 
much the same as the “grande aptitude 4 la pa- 
tience” of Buffon? Docilitas is the eiydéea of 
the Greeks; and as to the character ascribed by 
Aristotle to the ingeniosi, it reminds us of what 
Dryden says of great wits (Absalom and Achito- 

phel, pt. 1. 1. 103): — 
| “ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

I see in- Southgate’s Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds, that he quotes the following definition of 
genius from Southey ; but, like all his other quo- 
tations, without any precise reference : — 
| “ The three indispensables of genius are understanding, 

feeling, and perseverance. The three things that enrich 

genius are contentment of mind, the cherishing of good 
thoughts, and exercising the memory.” 
C. T. Ramage. 
Wricut’s “Domestic MANNERS OF THE Enc- 
| ish” (4% S, ix. 360, 454.)—Let me: refer the 
| gifted author of that charming work, On the Edge 
| of the Storm, to Freytag’s delightful Pictures of 
| German Life in the X Vih-X1Xth Centuries, trans 
| lated by Mrs. Malcolm, 4 vols., London, 1862-3. 
| A similar work for England is much wanted. 
| Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland is the 
nearest approach to Freytag in our literature. 
Q. Q. 

“ NoT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE ” (4* S. ix. 103, 
373, 476.)—This line is certainly not to be found 
in Anne Steele’s works, and in former volumes of 
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—— a . 

#N. &Q.” instances have been given of it appear- | 

ing long before the period when she wrote. A | 

modern edition of her works was published | 

in 1863 by Mr. Sedgwick under the title of | 
mns, Psalms,-and Poems by Anne Steele, with 

Memoir by John Sheppard. G. W. N, 
Alderley Edge. 


Barker AND Burrory’s Panoramas (4 §S. ix. 
435.)—In the handbill quoted by W.C.B., Barker, 
jun., calls his father “ the inventor of the pano- 
rama”; and in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates the 
invention is attributed to Barker, sen., with the 
date 1788 as that of the first exhibited, that of 
the city of Edinburgh, The definition of a pano- 
rama as “a bird’s-eye view painted round the 
wall of a circular building” is not correct, the 
form indicated being rather that of a diorama. 

Considerably before this date (1788), however, 
and before Barker, sen.’s appearance in any way, 
Loutherbourg—“ J. P. De Loutherbourg,” as he 
wrote himself—had an exhibition of the panoramic 
kind; and is frequently called by Mr. Thornbury 
and others “ Loutherbourg the Panoramist.” I 
have an advertisement of this artist's cut out of 
a London paper of the date of 1783, of which the 
following is an exact copy :— 

* Lisle Street, Leicester S yuare. 

“Mr. De Loutherbourg desires to return his most 
grateful thanks to the Nobility and Gentry, for the very 
flattering manner they have patronized his exhibition by | 
honouring him with their company in many brilliant and 
crowded audiences, and finding it impossible from a variety 
of engagements, he is under, to continue it but for a very 
short time, gives this notice before he finally closes it, 
that for the accommodation of the public at large, he has | 
altered the plan of the room, and divided the back seats 
from the front ; the first rows will be at the usual price 
of 5s., the other seats at 2s. 6d. 

“<The future evenings of exhibiting will be Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays.—To begin at Eight o'clock 
precisely’. 

“The entertainment of the Eidophusicon as usual.” 


The meaning of this advertisement, which is 
very peculiar in its punctuation, seems to be to 
apprise the “public at large” of the chance of 
seeing something at half-a-crown, hitherto visited 
by the “nobility and gentry” at five shillings. | 
But what this something was it does not inform 
us. The “ Eidophusicon,” mentioned at the end, 
seems to be in addition to the principal subject of 
the exhibition, as it is stated to go on as usual. 
From the derivation of the word we may suppose 
this addition to have been of the nature of dissol- 
ving views, yet in Haydn’s Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy, I find it identified with the panorama. In 
that work he is thus entered : — 

“Latherburg (or Loutherbourg), Philippe Jacques [a 
mistake: it should be Jacques Philippe de L.], French 
painter; b. 31 Oct. 1740; came to London ; employed by 
Garrick 1771; invented ‘ Kidophysicon’ (panoramas) ; 


exhibited 1782,” &c. 


| brandy at the well afterwards. 


Perhaps some of your readers—W. C. B., G. J. 
Norman, Dr. Garry, or any other who takes an 
interest in a somewhat important question in the 
history of the arts—can explain these discrepan- 
cies and say what Barker, sen., really did, and 
what Loutherbourg’s exhibition really was. I 
for one will be greatly obliged. 

Wittiam B. Scorr. 

Bellevue House, Chelsea. 


EprTapn on A Farrier (4% S. ix. 420.)—This 
epitaph, given by Mr. Barks, is likewise to be 


| found in South Kilworth churchyard, co. Leices- 


ter. , ee 

3URNS AND Kenre (4" S. ix. 158, 285, 329, 
475.)—Let me thank Mr. Mrppreron for the ad- 
dition made to the list of authorities, and at the 
same time mention one more, which refers to a 
period of existence identical with that to which 
Mr. Keble’s lines allude. 8S. Ignatius Loyola, in 
his Spiritual Evercises, has— 

“ Dans le ciel, les larmes sont essuyées: Absterget Deus 
omnem lacrymam ab oculis eorum (Apoe,. vii. 17). Seule- 
ment on s’y souvient des peines passées; mais ce souvenir 
est pour les élus une partie de la béatitude: chacun d’eux, 
comme autrefois le Prophéte, s’applaudit de ses épreuves 
qui ne sont plus. Chacun d’eux se dit: Heureuses tri- 
bulations qui sont maintenant payées d'un poids immense 
de gloire . . . . Letati sumus pro diebus quibus nos humi- 
liasti, annis quibus vidimus mala. ( Ps, 1xxxix. 15.) —Man- 





| rése, ou les Evxercices Spirituels de S. Ignace, p, 318. 


Lyon et Paris, 1869. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
The following passage from Spenser's Fuery 
Queene seems to be parallel to the quotation 


“Who will count the billows past ” :— 


“ What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pain well borne that brings long ease, 
And-lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.” 
Book i. canto 9, ver. 40. 
Exxis Riext. 
SuGar-anpd-WatTer Day (4 S. ix. 447.) — 
Old Mrs. Barton, who kept a dame’s school at 
Cowbridge for many years, and died in 1866, used 
regularly to take the children on Holy Thursday 
to drink sugar-and-water at the Bowman’s Well. 
I find there was a superstition that all who drank 
sugar-and-water there on that day would be pro- 
tected from evil spirits for twelve months. Some 
time ago a medical man thought he would try the 
recipe, but not feeling certain what effect on his 
constitution the unusual mixture would have, 
thought it prudent to drink a whole bottle of 
In the end— 
spirits killed him. 
I think it probable that originally this annual 
pilgrimage was made to “Our Lady’s Well,” 
which is.in the next field, and in time got trans- 
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ferred to the Bowman's Well in consequence of | sion of poor letter r into the phonetic ing of 
the marked superiority of its water. .M.T. | spellers born south of the Trent. Me rist 

“ Larrp or Corzrentrt” (4" S. ix. 360.)— | nerves used to be tried in my childhood, by the 
Robert Meldrum of Colliehill and Patrick Mel- | direction of my Italian grammar, that I must 
drum, his son, are among the witnesses to a deed | sound the letter @ as ah or ar. The result of 
of presentation by Andrew Meldrum of Fyvie to | ©@fying it out would have agonised a Florentine 
the Chaplainry of St. Ninian in the church of St. | as well as HERMENTRUDE, 
Nicholas, Aberdeen, in favour of Andrew King,| A Svurcrpe (4 S. ix. 320, 452.)\—See the come 
dated 1595. C. E. D. | idea—a man commits suicide because, firstly, one 

Scvrartvs (4 S. ix. 446.)—This office may, | ¥S obliged always to be winding up one’s wateh ; 
perhaps, be the same as the Scutellarius, the secondly, that London was too small; thirdly, 
officer charged with the care of the scutelle, that it therefore wanted variety ; and fourthly, 
which were delivered to the novice on taking pos- that there was too much dust in it—in the story 
session of his cell. The Scutelle are mentioned | f Parkle’s friend “in chambers,” one of the arti- 
in Chron. Mon. Abingd., ed. Stevenson, Rolls’ Ser. | cles in Dickens's Uncommercial Traveller, 


vol. ii. p. 822; the “ Scutellarius,” sid, ii. p. 339. NEPHRITE, 
In vol. i. p. 89, “ Scutum rotundum ” is apparently WHEN WERE SpaANIsH ONIONS INTRODUCED 
a dish. Ep. MakSHALL. | Into Enetanp? (4 S. ix. 484.)—If Herwey. 


“Tx Hor Water” (4" S. ix. 483.)—Will | TRUDE means the Allium magicum, it is stated in 
C. T. B. allow me to call his attention to a paral- | Donn’s Hortus Cantabrigiensis to have been first 
lel, though not exactly similar phrase, more an- brought into England in 1596. F. C. H. 
cient by above two hundred years? John Husee 
— to his mistress, Lady Lisle, June 22, HHiscellaneous. 

pr tane NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“T can get no conserve dishes, for those that my Lady 
Fitzwilliam hath came out of Levaunt; howbeit, if they | History of Hertfordshire, ~ meg | an Account of the 








be to be hadd, I will have of them, or it shall cost me hot Descents of the various Manors, Pedigrees of Families 

water.” — Lisle Papers, vol. xi., art. 100. connected with the County, Antiquities, Local Customs, 

From the manner of use, it would seem that = Ofer nd Briti ie ay redid Man <i 

= z a - cor ce anc ritish Museum, Parochia isters, 

the phrase was then common; at least, so far as Local Archies, and Collections tn poemadita ioe 

the synonym of hot water for quarrelling. vate Families. Parts III. and IV. Hundred of Ed- 
HERMENTRUDE. winstree. By John Edwin Cussans, (Hotten.) 


Tue Kine or Smoxers: Mr. Krais (4 S. ix. After some delay, occasioned by causes not likely again 
to interfere with the regular progress of his work, Mr. 


< : Satemened 2 apie 8 
466.)—Persons intereste d in this subject would Cussans has resumed the publication of this new and 
do well to look at Cope’s Tobacco Plant for June. | handsome contribution to our county history. Two out 
CuTHBERT BEDE. | of the.eight hundreds into which the county is divided 
“ere » whe: 04 \—Thijc | #7@ completed ¢ and we do not know that we can more 
. A W ELSH Barb, 1541 (4 8. 1X. 494.)- This effectually draw attention to the extent of Mr. Cussans’s 
is neither the first nor the only instance of send- | labours than by enumerating the parishes which are 
ing prophets to prison in the reign of Henry VIII. | described in his account of the Hundreds of Braughing 
Anthony Waite, writing in or about 1536, says: — and Edwinstree. They are Albury, Austen, Aspenden, 
“It is rumoured among the people that one should be | Barkway, Barley, Bishop-Stortford, Braughing, Buck- 
committed unto the Towre by cause he hath said that | land, Eastwick, Gilston, Much Hadham, Little Hadbam, 
this month shall be raynye and full of wete, the next | “reat and Little Hormead, Hunsdon, Layston, Meesdoa, 
monethe deathe, and the third warres; there to be | Brent, Furneaux, and Stocking Pelham, Sawbridgworth, 
: : , “ f his | Standon, Stanstead Abbots, Thorley, Throcking, Thun- 
kept untill experience may entryst us the truth of his - - ~ —— . 
prophecy.”--Lisle Papers, vol. xiv. ext. 20. dridge, Ware, West Mell and Widford. The “ Hundred 
i P Weneereen of Odsey ” is at press, and will be ready for delivery very 
= Be shortly. The impression is limited to three hundred 
“Oss” orn “Orse” (4 S, ix. 404, 492.)—Your | copies, of which seventy-five are on large paper, which is 
correspondent who spells this familiar provin- | in a great measure a guarantee for its increasing value. 
cialism orse, must surely be a southerner, or he ———- ae a yy Fung on ~ 
‘ ‘ ie of istoric Archeology. By Hodder M. Westropp, Au- 
—_ mene  | have put an r — re Tomven,’| thor of “The Handbook of Archwology.” With 
The Lancashire pronunciation is rather longer- Illustrations. (Bell & Daldy.) 
drawn than oss, and more resembles awse, sounded Though of very recent origin, Pre-Historic Archwology 
like the name Dawson. I have heard it, how- | which, as our author reminds us, has been well defined 
ever, in all varieties of length. It signifies to try | as “ the history of men and things that have no bistory” 
or attempt: “I’se ne’er awse,” ¢. e. I should never has made rapid progress, whether we look to the scientific 
attempt it. “Did he do so-and-so?” “ Well, he results which have been obtained, or the hold which it is 
re h ted. b ‘dently fi i] aN h gaining upon public favour. To the many who desire to 
awsed "—he tried, but evidently failed. Northern | Know what sermons there are in these stone implements, 
ears are greatly amused by the impertinent intru- and other remains of similar character, Mr. Westropp’s 
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volume, with its numerous illustrations, many original 
and mavy contributed by brother archeologists, furnishes 
a pleasant and instructive answer. 


The Prussian Race ethnologically considered ; to which is 
appended an Account of the Bombardment of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, &c., by the Prussians in 
January, 1871. By Jean-Louis Armand de Quatrefages, 
Member of the Institute, Professor of Anatomy and 
Ethnology at the Museum, &c. Translated by Isabella 
Innes. (Virtue.) 

Everybody must sympathize with the author of this 
little volume and his coadjutors of the Museum of Natural 
History, who reads his painful account of the destruction 
which the shells of the Prussians effected in the scene of 
their studies. 
that this bombardment was intentional, M. de Quatre- 
fages must be more than a man if he could discuss with 
perfect impartiality the ethnology of the race of his be- 


With the convictions which he entertains, | 


siegers ; and we are not, therefore, surprised at his con- | 


tention that, ethnologically speaking, Prussia is almost 
entirely a foreigner in Germany, or, as he quotes from 
M. Godron, “the Prussians are neither Germans nor 
Slaves. The Prussians are Prussians.” The work is one 
of curious interest, and ably translated. 


Hislory of Ancient Manuscripts, A Lecture delivered in 
the Hall of the Inner Temple. 
Esq., Q.C., LL.D., Treasurer of the Inn. Printed at the 
Request of the Masters of the Bench. (Murray.) 
Seeing how much the profession, of which the author 

of this pleasant lecture is a distinguished ornament, has 
to do with ancient writings, the subject of the present dis- 
course must be admitted to be one well suited to his 
auditors. The theme is a large one, but in a small com- 
pass its most salient points are so well brought out and 
pleasantly illustrated, that it is no wonder those who 
heard the lecture wished to see it in print. 


The School Boards. Our Educational Parliament, 1872. 
Compiled and Edited by Robert Henry Mair, Editor of 
“ Debrett’s House of Commons,” &c. (Dean & Son.) 
Education is the great social question of our day. Par- 
liament votes liberally in support of it; rates are levied 
and public subscriptions contributed to an enormous 
amount, and we see for the first time the system of com- 
ulsory education in full work. To whom this work has 
nm entrusted is therefore a question of no slight import- 
ance, Mr. Mair’s volume supplies the answer. It con- 
tains a List of all the Boroughs and Parishes which have 
elected School Boards, and the names of those so elected ; 
and that information is supplemented by biographical 
sketches of the several members. The result is one of 
those useful volumes which eventually become indispens- 
able as a companion to the Army, Navy, Clergy, and Law 
Lists, Medical Directory, &c. 
Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Volume II. (A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh.) 
_ The second volume of this new and very cheap edition 
is now before us. It contains the “ Men of Letters of the 
Time of George III.,” and is furnished with a good Index. 
Next month we are promised the first series of historical 
sketches of the statesmen of the same period. 


History of the Burgh of Dumfries, with Notices of Niths- 
dale, Annandale, and the Western Border. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By William McDowall, 
Author of “ Burns in Dumfriesshire,” &c, Parts I. to V. 
(A. &. C. Black.) 

Some years ago Mr. McDowall, a gentleman favour- 
ably known from his connection with the local press, 
availed himself of the facilities which his position affurded 
him, and of the inforniation so acquired, to publish a 


By William Forsyth, | 





history of Dumfries. The work was received so favour- 
ably that a second edition has been called for. This will 
be completed in twelve monthly parts, five of which are 
now ready. The author has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of revising and enlarging the work, and the nar- 
rative of the burgh history will be brought down to the 
close of 1871. 


Traces of History in the Names of Places. With a Vocabu- 
lary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in Eng- 
land and Wales are formed. By Fiavell Edmunds. 
New Edition. (Longmans.) 

We are glad to find the commendation which we were 
enabled to bestow upon this work, on its first appearance, 


justified by the general voice of the reading public. This 


new edition is not only thoroughly revised, but contains 
the result of Mr. Edmunds’ inquiries into two questions 
of great philological and antiquarian interest, namely, 
the comparative antiquity of the Cymric and Gaelic 
branches of the original Celtic tongue; and the theory 
of the existence of a population in these islands anterior 
to the Britons, 


DeAtH OF Sir TaHomas E. Wixntxcton, Bart. — 
We are sure that all our readers will share the deep 
regret with which we announce the death of this amiable 
and accomplished gentleman, to whom these columns 
have been indebted for many interesting and suggestive 
communications. The manuscript treasures at Stanford 
Court were always placed by him at the use of scholars 
or learned societies; and the Camden Society, of which 
he had been for many years one of the council, was in- 
debted to him, among other kindnesses, for two of the 
most important publications issued by it, namely, the Roll 
of the Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop 
of Hereford, 1289-90, so admirably edited by the late 
Rev. John Webb; and Dingley’s History from Marble, 
which was (with its innumerable drawings of ancient 
remains reproduced in fac-simile by photo-lithography) 
edited with great care by Mr. J. Gough Nichols — one 
of the most curious books yet produced by any of the 
publishing societies. Sir Tomas Wrixyineton, died 
on Sunday last, the 16th instant, in his sixty-first year. 

Mr. W. G. PALGRAVE has in the press a volume of 
essays on Eastern subjects, to be published by Messrs. 
Maemillan. “ Eastern Christians,” from the Quarterly Re- 
view, and some articles on Mahometanism in the Levant, 
will form part of the book. 





BOOKS WANTED. 

Circumstances have led us, after some consideration, 
to adopt in this department of “N. & Q.” similar regula- 
tions to those in force with our cotemporaries, from one 
of whom we borrow, with a few alterations, the following 
memorandum : — 

“Subscribers are requested to observe the following 
rules, any infraction of which will cause the rejection of 
their list—1. No list should include more than three 
books. 2, The list should be written plainly, in the same 


| manner as the ‘ Wants’ are printed, each book occupying 


but one line. 3. No books which have been advertised 
for in any other publication, or recently in this, are ad- 
missible: 4, Catalogues wanted or books bearing upon 
specific subjects, mentioned generally, and not by name, 


| or more books than three, or books advertised for else- 





| wants may have been omitted.” 


where, or recently in “N. & Q.,” must be paid for at the 
rate of sixpence each article, and stamps sent to the pub- 
lisher with the list. 

“The Editor holds himself at liberty to reject or leave 
out any book or list he may think proper. No corre- 
spondence will be entered into with any person whose 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


BRitTisH Qt ARTERLY Review. Nos 

Davenants Work 

COLMAN'S NORMAND Y 

Boox Ow RAILWAY TRAFIC. 

PLATTNER ON THE BLOW-PIP® 

Fisweumany t§ Norway, by W 

Sonore’s Days OF Salmon 

Plates. 

Strup Boox, by Cecil 

Wanted by M 


sland 


by Houghton 


HW. Newla 


i 
Fisutye. ist Editi 


John Camden Ti 
London, 


Proxwick Papers, 1837. Clean Copy 
Dispin'’s Decameron. 3 Vols 
— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Torr. 3V 
FPREewASONRY. Any old Works m the sul 
HuwstTer's DONCASTER. 2 V f 
OnmeEnon's CHESHIRE. 3 V: ! 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas BA, Bookselle 
Bond Street, London, 
AsTrosomicaL Reoister. Early Vols 
Illuminated or English Manuscripts 
Old Scrap Books and Collection sof Prints 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Mar 
Hackney, E 


h century Newspapers, partic 
ve No. 80 of this irnal, w 
Early PI ay ving Cards 

Vanted by 


Se went ent 


John Pigg 


PickEes's Porws. 2 Vol 
Wanted by Wr. G 


Patices tao Correspondents. 


Lorp Campse.ty’s “ Lives or THE CHANCELLORS.” — 
Lord Brougham applied to this work on its announcement 
what had before been said of the biographies of the notori- 
yus Curll—“ They added a new terror to death.” 

C. Oat.vy (Bournemouth ).— What is usually called the 
Christian name, is known am Jews as the first 
name. 

R. A. (St. James’s Club.) — For the anecdote of Dioge nes’ 
lantern see “N. & Q.” 3°¢ 'S. vii. 368. 

Bewepict will find all he wishes to know in The His- 
tory and Poetry of Finger Rings, by Charles Edward, 
1855. 

Joun Reynoips (Meath).—The office of Pincerna, or 
king's cup-be arer, was common to the household of the kings 
of all nations, and is evidently of Eastern origin ( Nehe 
miahi.11). In Scotland, not only the monarch, but also 
the more potent churchmen, had their cup-bearers, 

H. P.— Antic ipated. 

C. D. L.— Your note, we fear, is 
columns. 

Eerata.—4" §, ix. p. 452, col. ii. line 9, for “ The 
Eastern News” read “The Eastern Morning News” 

488, col. i. line 21 from bottom, defore “ Draught = 
Move” read “Chaucer: ‘ Dethe of Blaunche’ (4" §. ix. 
465)”; p. 489, col. ii. line 21 from bottom, for“ from my- 
ffarwwy” read “ from pronoun my and ffan-wy.” 


mg the 


“ too detailed” for our 


NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, © 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ©" 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 10, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per rear. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (iia) 4 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. i 
+O Ss lef), reduced to 4s. 6d. 
= L34 000 Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved. from te. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business — 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, § 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &,, 
—_ ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-house roe 


Manufactured expressly to meet an uni versally experienced want, 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made 
the best linen rag . possessing great tenacity and durability, 
' equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

NEW VEI L UM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 

all others for sm vothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness 
ture, entire absence of any colourmg matter or injurious cheniatiy, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 
perties._A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the ed 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manutactaser and Sole Vendors, 

“leet Street, E. 


W, z ARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKIE 
Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded post fieeaa? 


applic Stion 
2, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, EC, 


] HERE DO YOU att YOUR BOOKS? 


yet the 4 at 2 b per cent. DISCOUNT A ihe Ly a 
from ene TOWN and COUNTRY Bi Oe SOc 
East, Oxford ion L bs om, W. Catalogues 4 


52, Fleet Street, 


anew 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 
has introduced an entirely new description of 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. The 


the natural teeth as not to be ‘distinguished from them & the cleat 

observer. This method does not require the extraction of root. am 

any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose teeth, wn 

guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 

stopped and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. Consultations free. 

Londen, Watch, 

tablished A.p. 1810. 


| pane 9, Royal Exchange, 
Clock, and Chronometer Maker. E 
C H 


G+? s25 a FREWN 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


Manufacturer of 
CHURCH PURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &e. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations 


4 ANILA CIGARS. —MESSRS. VENNING & : 00, 
of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consignment of 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent t condition, in Boxes of 500 cack, 
Price 21. 10s. per box. Orders to be ied by a 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, —~ 6d. 











